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Thermoremanent Magnetization 
I. Experiments on Single Domain Grains+ 


By C. W. F. Everirr 
Imperial College, London 


[Received February 6, 1961] 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes an attempt to test certain predictions by Néel 
concerning the properties of thermoremanent magnetization in fine-grained 
materials. The method of investigation was to examine the effects of 
alternating-field demagnetization on a specimen which had been given partial 
and total thermoremanences. 

A positive correlation was found between the blocking temperature and 
coercive force of individual magnetic grains in accordance with a prediction 
of Néel’s. In confirmation of another of Néel’s predictions, the ratio j.p/j, of 
thermoremanence to spontaneous magnetization in grains with a particular 
blocking temperature 7’, was found to be proportional to the hyperbolic 
tangent of the magnetizing field; whilst in apparent disagreement with a 
third prediction j 7/7, was found to be independent of the coercive force of the 
grains. In addition the blocking temperatures were found to be almost 
independent of the magnetizing field up to 50 oersteds. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Background 


THE aim of the present work has been to investigate the relationship 
between the coercive properties of a magnetic material and its thermal 
properties, by examining the effects of alternating fields on the thermo- 
remanent magnetizations acquired in various fields and temperature 
ranges. 

The properties of thermoremanent magnetization have been investigated 
experimentally in some detail by Thellier (1941) and other workers whose 
observations may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In many magnetic materials the moments acquired on cooling in a 
field H from above the Curie temperature (7',), are directly proportional 
to H if H is less than 1-2 oersted, and proportional to H1* if H is 2-30 oersted 
(Néel 1955, pp. 227 and 240). 

(2) If the field is only applied over part of the temperature range during 
cooling, a partial thermoremanence is produced. A partial thermo- 
remanence acquired between temperatures 7,, T', (71<T2<T ) is 
unaffected by heating to 7’, but completely destroyed by heating to 7’. It 
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is also quite independent of other magnetizations acquired in temperature 
interval outside 7’, T,, even if they are due to fields that are different in 
| magnitude and direction. These facts are epitomized by Thellier’s 
statement: ‘All the moments are added geometrically but paradoxical 
as it might seem each is quite independent and preserves a sort of exact 
memory of the temperatures and field which produced it.” 

When a magnetization is acquired over a very narrow temperature 
interval, the mean of the temperature interval is frequently referred to 
as the ‘blocking temperature’ for that particular partial thermo- 
remanence. Three different theoretical models, based on the conception of 
blocking temperatures have been proposed by Néel (1955, pp. 210-212, 
225-226, 240-241) to account for thermoremanence in both single domain 
and multi-domain grains. 

For single domains the essential idea is that the blocking temperature is 
a unique quantity associated with each magnetic grain. Above the 
blocking temperature the spontaneous magnetization undergoes rapid 
fluctuations in direction owing to thermal agitation; below this tem- 
perature it is very stable in direction. The blocking temperature is 
given by 

Te = const. (Ta PS ee ee 


where v is the volume of the grain concerned, and j,(7',) and H,(7',) are 
respectively its spontaneous magnetization per unit volume and coercive 
force, each measured immediately below the blocking temperaturey. 
This formula implies inter alia that any bulk magnetic material should 
exhibit a spectrum of blocking temperatures owing to variations in grain 
size. ; 

In a small external field a bulk material acquires a thermoremanence, 
because the moments in individual grains tend to become aligned with 
the field above the blocking temperature, and then locked into place 
below that temperature. The properties of partial thermoremanence can 
evidently be explained easily enough in this way. In § 2.2, an experiment 
to test eqn. (1) will be described. 

Equation (1) is derived from an expression given by Néel for the relax- 
ation time 7» of fluctuations in direction of the spontaneous magnetization 


in zero external field :— 
1 aa U)« c 
- = (Go exp { — \ ‘ 5 3 5 < S (2) 


(C, constant, k, Boltzmann’s constant); the blocking temperature being 
the temperature at which 7, becomes of the order of the duration of experi- 
ments. In an external field, h, Néel calculates that each grain should 


}{ It is supposed that at the blocking temperature the coercive force of the 


particle suddenly jumps from zero to an appreciable finit 2 
is itself dependent on the temperature. PP. e finite value. This value 
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exhibit two relaxation times, 7(0, 7) and 7(z, 0) for magnetizations parallel 
and anti-parallel to the field: 


1 h h2 vj (H, +h)? 
=C(1+— }(1- xpi — vette 
Om) ( a z) ( m) exp oH RE \ (3) 
1 h h? vj) (H,—h)2 
pa Ra C has Ue eas 1) s c 
r(x, 0) ( 5 ( ) exp{ 2H kT } fe 


These equations imply that if a specimen is magnetized between two 
temperatures 7',, 7, (7, <7’) in a sufficiently high field, some grains with 
blocking temperatures higher than 7’, will become magnetized along the 
field. On re-heating in zero field the magnetization should start to dis- 
appear at 7’, but a substantial residual moment should remain above 7',. 
Since the exponential terms dominate these equations, the relation between 
the temperature (7',,) at which the magnetization becomes locked in 
direction in an external field h, and the blocking temperature in zero field 
(7) should be, equating the exponents in (2) and (3): 
; 2 
= * (AF =) j (5) 

M c 
An experiment to test the effect of the external field on the blocking 
temperatures will be described in § 2.2. 

For a single grain in zero field, the magnetic moment acquired below 
the blocking temperature will be the spontaneous magnetizations j,, and 
may lie in a purely fortuitous way along either of the easy directions in the 
grain. In an external field, on the other hand, the moment has a bias 
towards the easy direction nearest to the field. According to Néel, for a 
statistically large number of grains aligned with their axes parallel to the 
field, all with blocking temperature 7',, the ratio of the net thermo- 
remanence j,, to the spontaneous magnetization j, at any temperature is 

ja = tanh if ») | 
Js kT, 
where k is Boltzmann’s constant and h is the applied field. 

Substituting from (1), we obtain 
Jae meee ] 6 
fe tanh | const. oa ; (6) 

It must be emphasized that j,, is the thermoremanence in grains with a 
particular blocking temperature 7',. It should be carefully distinguished 
from J, the overall thermoremanence for an assemblage of grains with 
different blocking temperatures; although, as we shall see, the two 
quantities are sometimes closely related. An experiment to test eqn. (6) 
will be described in § 2.3. 


1.2. Aim and Arrangement of the Experiments 


A series of experiments to investigate the relationships given in the 
preceding section were performed on a sample of laterite lent to me by Dr. 
R. L. Wilson. This was chosen because it was known to have very fine 
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grains; electron microscope photographs taken by the research depart- 
ment of E.M.I. having shown that the grains ranged in diameter from 0-01 
to 0:1 microns and were therefore probably single domains (Néel 1955, 
p. 206). The magnetic material consisted of impure hematite (Curie 
point 665°c), and a form of maghemite containing titanium and aluminium, 
which had a Curie point in a high field of 600°c. Preliminary measure- 
ments showed that the maghemite was unaffected by heating to 670°c, 
but above that temperature gradually underwent inversion to hematite. 
Figure 1 contains the distribution of partial thermoremanences between 
room temperature and 665°c, obtained from the intensities of magneti- 
zation produced by applying fields of 10 oersteds over various temperature 
intervals. It shows that there was hardly any partial thermoremanence 
between 470°c and 600°C: that is to say the maghemite effectively losts 
its coercive force at a temperature well below the Curie point (600°c), 
while the hematite had almost no blocking temperatures below about 
600°C. 


Fig. 1 
J ¢x 10 °emu./gm) 
4000 
2000 
EG) 
° 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 


Distribution of blocking temperatures. 


The specimen, being in powder form, was packed into a cylindrical 
duralumin box (3in. diameter, 3 in. long) with a screwed lid. Partial 
thermoremanences were given to this specimen over very narrow tem- 
perature intervals, by inserting it in a metal block inside a furnace, and 
so controlling the temperature closely. The temperature was measured 
by a thermocouple inserted into a hole in the metal block. In view of the 
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distribution of partial thermoremanences, and to avoid crystalline changes 
during heating, all the experiments were carried out between room tem- 
perature and 470°c. 

Demagnetization by alternating fields was performed in an apparatus 
consisting essentially of a pair of air-cored coils carrying fifty cycle currents, 
within which the specimen was rotated about two perpendicular axes 
simultaneously with respective frequencies of one and two cycles/second. 
The field was first raised to a value H, peak oersteds and then reduced 
smoothly to zero through a motor-driven water resistance. 

Demagnetization curves, obtained by raising the value of H, in pro- 
gressive steps, were used to deduce the intensities of magnetization asso- 
ciated with grains of different coercive forces. Alternating field 
demagnetization has been used for this purpose by Johnson and Brown 
(1958, 1959) in determining the shape distributions of magnetic particles ; 
but the interpretation of the results has been considerably simplified in 
the present work by rotating the specimen. The effect of rotation is to 
present the specimen to the field in almost all possible orientations. 
Hence, grains with coercive forces less than H, become remagnetized with 
random directions, giving an overall demagnetization; whilst grains with 
coercive forces greater than H, are virtually unaffected. Thus the 
spectrum of magnetization as a function of coercive force can be deter- 
mined. It should be observed that the coercive forces in these measure- 
ments are the values at room temperature, not at the blocking temperature. 

The aim of the experiments has been fourfold : 


(1) to investigate the significance of alternating field demagnetization 
($2.1); 

(2) to examine the effect of the magnetizing field on the blocking tem- 
perature and to test eqn. (5) (§ 2.2); 

(3) to examine alternating field demagnetization curves of partial 
thermoremanences to test eqn. (1) (§ 2.2); 

(4) to examine alternating field demagnetization curves of total thermo- 
remanences to test eqn. (6) (§ 2.3). 


§ 2. RESULTS 
2.1. The Significance of Alternating Field Demagnetization 

Three experiments were carried out to test the significance of alternating 
field demagnetization curves. 

For the first experiment the specimen was initially saturated in a field 
of 10 000 oersteds, and demagnetized to obtain the main curve in fig. 2(a). 
Next, subsidiary demagnetization curves were obtained after the specimen 
had been resaturated and partially demagnetized at three specific values of 

‘the field. The curves show that after demagnetization in a certain field, 
repetition in fields up to about five oersteds lower had no effect. Experi- 
ments similar to this, but different in object and result have been reported 
by Hajko and Daniel-Szabo (1959). 
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The second experiment was based on the phenomenon of anhysteretic 
magnetization. An anhysteretic moment is produced. in a material if an 
alternating field sufficient to cause saturation 1s applied and reduced to 
zero in the presence of a constant direct field. For the present work, 
partial anhysteretic moments, analogous to partial thermoremanences, 
were produced by applying a direct field of 10 oersteds only over small 

Fig. 2 
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(a) Alternating field demagnetization of saturation remanence. 
Partial demagnetizations carried out at 60, 90 and 150 peak oersteds. 


(6) Alternating field demagnetization of partial anhysteric magnetizations. 
Magnetizations produced in direct field of 10 oersteds and alternating fields 
ranging from : 
) 100-75 oersteds. 
) 200-175 oersteds. 
) 300-275 oersteds. 
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ranges of alternating fields 25 oersteds wide. Figure 2(b) shows the 
effect of alternating field demagnetization on these partial anhysteretic 
moments. Up to a few oersteds below the lower value of the original 
field the moment was almost unaffected, whereas by the upper value it was 
almost completely destroyed. Thus partial anhysteretic magnetization 
has properties closely analogous to partial thermoremanence. 

The aim of the third experiment was to investigate whether demagneti- 
zation at 50 cycles might modify the apparent coercive forces as compared 
with steady field values. The specimen was magnetized isothermally in 
direct fields and then demagnetized in alternating fields. The moment 
produced by a direct field of 100 oersteds disappeared in an alternating 
field of 95 oersteds, and that produced by 200 oersteds.disappeared in 190 
oersteds. This suggests that the coercive force at 50 cycles was approxi- 
mately the same as that measured in the normal way with a steady current. 
Similar results to this have been reported by Mlle. Rimbert (1959). 

These three experiments show that: ~ 


(1) a given alternating field demagnetizes a unique proportion of the 
material after which no lower value of the field had any appreciable effect ; 


(2) the properties of partial anhysteretic magnetization are strictly 
analogous to these of partial thermoremanence ; 


(3) time effects on the coercive force are negligible at 50 cycles. 


2.2. Hxperiments on Partial Thermoremanences 


Partial thermoremanences were produced in the specimen for the tem- 
perature interval 265° to 245°c, in fields of 2, 10 and 50 oersteds. Figure 
3 shows normalized heating curves for these three magnetizations. In 
each case the moments largely disappeared between 245 and 265°c. The 
mean coercive force associated with this magnetization at room temperature 
was found experimentally to be about 70 oersteds (see fig. 5). It follows, 
from eqn. (5) that a field of 10 oersteds should have magnetized all grains 
with blocking temperatures up to 430°c. The heating curve for the 
thermoremanence acquired in 50 oersteds between 430°C and 245°c, 
shown by the pecked line on fig. 3, indicates the curve to be expected if 
this prediction were correct. It will be seen that in fact, even a field of 
50 oersteds only magnetized a small proportion of grains with blocking 
temperatures above 265°C; so there seems to be a serious discrepancy 
with Néel’s formulae. It is especially remarkable that the blocking 
temperature should have an experimentally well-defined meaning even in 
fields up to 50 oersteds, considering that a field of 50 oersteds applied over 
the whole range from 470°c to room temperature produced a magnetization 
equal to the saturation remanence (see § 2.3). pho ; 

Figure 4 (a) shows alternating field demagnetization curves for partial 
thermoremanences produced by applying fields of 10 oersteds over six 
separate temperature intervals 20°c wide. The curves are systematically 
displaced towards higher fields with increasing temperature, and therefore 
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demonstrate a strong correlation between the room temperature coercive 
force and the blocking temperature. In fig. 5 the value of H, corresponding 
to the steepest part of the demagnetization curve is plotted against the 
mean of each temperature range. It is almost a straight line. Provided 
the coercive force at room temperature is related monotonically to the 
value at the blocking temperature, this confirms the linear relationship 
contained in eqn. (1). 
Fig. 3 
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Heating curves for partial thermoremanences produced in different fields applied 
between 265°o to 245°c. 
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+ Moment produced by cooling in 50 oersteds from 430°c to 245°c. 


The curves of fig. 4(a) also show that at least one further parameter 
must occur in the equation between blocking temperature and coercive 
force, since there is a complete spectrum of coercive forces associated with 
each blocking temperature. Equation (1) suggests that this parameter 
is the grain size. If so the spectrum of grain sizes associated with each 


blocking temperature can be determined from the shape of the demagneti- 
zation curves. 
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Figure 4(b) shows demagnetization curves for the thermoremanence. 
produced in steady fields of 2, 10 and 50 oersteds applied over the same- 
temperature interval of 250°-230°c. As might be expected from the. 


similarity of the heating curves in fig. 3, these three demagnetization. 
curves are almost identical. 


Fig. 4 
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Alternating field demagnetization of partial thermoremanences. 


(2) Moments produced in field of 10 oersteds applied between the following: 
temperatures: 


(1) 110°- 90°c. (4) 320°-300°c. 
(2) 180°-160°. (5) 390°-370°c. 
(3) 250°-230°. (6) 460°-440°c. 


(6) Moments produced between 250°c and 230°c in the following" fields: 
© 2 oersteds. 
@ 10 oersteds. 
@® 50 oersteds. 
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2.3. Alternating Field Demagnetization of Total Thermoremanences 
In order to test eqn. (6) a series of demagnetization curves were made 
on the total thermoremanences acquired in fields of 2, 10 and 50 oersteds 
and also on the remanence after saturation at room temperature in a field 
of 3000 oersteds. 


Fig. 5 
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Effective coercive force versus blocking temperature. 


The slope 0J/dH, of any alternating field demagnetization curve at 
some particular value H, gives the intensity of magnetization associated 
with grains of coercive force H,. In particular, provided there are no 
complications due to self-demagnetizing fields, the slope of the curve for 
demagnetization of the saturation remanence J, is 


OJ. ~ 
oH, ae v(H,) Js 


where j, is the spontaneous magnetization per unit volume of all grains 
with coercive force H, and v(H,) is their total volume. Similarly the 
slope of the curve for thermoremanence J, is 


‘ Od 7 pr) 
OH, = v(H,) ‘Jr 
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where j7’ is the thermoremanence per unit volume in grains with coercive 
force H,. Therefore 

OJ p|OJp  . 4), 

dH, |dH, Jr [9s « 
In view of the strong correlation revealed in §2.2 between H, and the 
blocking temperature 7',, there should be a close relation between j,/j,’ 
the ratio of magnetizations in grains with a particular coercive force H,, 
and the corresponding ratio j,/j, in grains with a particular blocking 
temperature 7',. Hence measurements of j,,.’/j,’ as function of H, allow 
a partial test of the dependence of j,,/j, on H,(7',) given in eqn. (6). 

Figure 6 shows the values of j,’/j,’ plotted against H, for thermo- 

remanences acquired in fields of 2, 10 and 50 oersteds. They are straight 
lines parallel to the H, axis (in other words the original alternating field 
demagnetization curves were all the same shape). Thus the ratio j,/j,’ 
is independent of the room temperature coercive force. It follows that 
so long as there is a monotonic relationship between the coercive forces 
at the blocking temperature and at room temperature, these results fail 
to confirm eqn. (6), which predicts that j,,/j7, depends strongly on H,(7',). 


Fig. 6 
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Ratio j7’/j,’ versus alternating field for different thermoremanences. 


Since j,,’/j,/ is independent of H,, its magnitude for any magnetizing 
field h is simply equal to the ratio of total thermoremanence J. 7 in that 
field to the saturation remanence Jp. In fig. 7, tanh™ (J zl uh R) - plotted 
against h. It is a straight line of slope 9-098 showing that j,,’/7,/ depends 
.on the hyperbolic tangent of h as does j,/j, in eqn. (6). 
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An alternative test of eqn. (6) may be derived from the following argu- 
ment based on the demagnetization curves in fig. 4(b) of partial thermo- 
remanences produced in different fields. We have seen that the moment 
acquired between 265° and 245°c was a true partial thermoremanence, 
disappearing almost entirely by 265° on reheating. Now since a field of 
50 oersteds applied between 470°c and room temperature produced a 
moment equal to the saturation remanence, it follows that the partial 
thermoremanence in 50 oersteds corresponds to saturation of all grains 
with blocking temperatures between the temperatures of magnetization. 


Fig. 7 


h Coersteds) 


Tanh-! J7/Jp versus magnetizing field. 


Therefore j,/j, can be derived for grains with blocking temperatures 
between 250° and 230°c from the slopes of the curves in fig. 4 (b), in exactly 
the same way as j,’/j,’ is derived from fig. 6. Since the curves have 
identical shape, j,,/j, is independent of H = 
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These experiments therefore show that Jrljs depends on the field h in 
accordance with eqn. (6): 


OE Eh 


i : A (T's) 


s 


but on the other hand, j,,/j, is independent of the coercive force H AGE, 


§ 3. CONCLUSION 


The work described in this paper proceeds a step nearer to a direct test 
of Néel’s formulae. The chief defects are that there is an unknown 
distribution of grain volumes, and an unknown relationship between the 
coercive forces at room temperature and the blocking temperature. These 
defects could be overcome by using a series of samples with narrow ranges 
of grain sizes; but they would be extremely difficult to prepare. 

The conclusions are most conveniently summarized by a table com- 
paring Néel’s theory with the experimental measurements. 


Theory Experiment 


1. Tg=const. v7;(7'3)H (7p) (a) TpaH,(7'5) 

(eqn.(1)) (0) 7’g depends on at least one 
other parameter besides H¢(7'))— 
presumably the volume of the grain. 

2. In an external field h, some For moments acquired between 
grains become magnetized, even | 265° and 245°c, very few grains 
though their blocking temperatures | with blocking temperatures above 
are higher than the temperature of | 265° become magnetized, even in 


magnetization. The maximum | fields up to 50 oersteds; whereas 
blocking temperature affected is | according to eqn. (5) a field of only 
given by 10 oersteds should magnetize all 

T H.+h\2 grains with blocking temperatures 

2s) paars (eqn. (5)) up to 430°c 

a M A, c 

3. Je = tanh] const (a) a =tanh (A .h) 

Js e( 7's) Js 
(eqn. (6)) where A =0-098 per oersted 


(0) ae and ae are independent of 
Js 
H(T'9) 

Tz, blocking temperature; v, volume of grain; H-(7’g) and H-(7'y) coercive 
force at blocking temperature and room temperature respectively; 
jr/js, ratio of mean thermoremanence to spontaneous magnetization in 
all grains with a particular blocking temperature 7'g; j7’/js, analogous 
ratio in all grains with a particular coercive force H;(7'); h, external 


field. 


Thus the linear relationship between blocking temperature and coercive 
force derived by Néel is confirmed ; but the blocking temperature depends 
much less markedly on the external field than expected, and the ratio of 
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thermoremanence is spontaneous magnetization in grains with particular 
blocking temperatures is independent of their coercive forces contrary 
to the relationship derived from Néel’s formulae. 
In addition this work demonstrated the existence of a partial anhysteretic 
magnetization closely analogous in behaviour to partial thermoremanence. 
In a further paper I hope to describe an extension of this work to material 
with multidomain grains. 
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APPENDIX 
On THE VALUE OF THE ConSTANT A 


Since the experiments appear to contradict eqn. (6), it is not strictly 

logical to attempt a comparison of the measured constant A in 
jrlj.= tanh (A . h) 
with the theory. However, Dr. E. P. Wohlfarth has pointed out to me 
that there is an interesting agreement between the measured value of A 
and the quantities in Néel’s original equation 
jolie = tanh 2) ch. 
Taking the mean diameter of the grains as 5x 10-*cm. (measured by 
electron microscope) ; j, for maghemite as 200 gauss; kas 1-4 x 10-!% ergs/°c, 
and 7’, as 600°K, we find 
|e | = 0-12 per oersted. 

The measured value of A is 0-098 per oersted. 

It is clear that a comparison of this kind is not satisfactory; but the 
agreement between the two figures is remarkably good. 
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ABSTRACT 


The energy band structure of the noble metals is calculated using a plane 
wave pseudo-potential method, and the properties of the Fermi surfaces so 
obtained are compared with those deduced from experimental observations. 


§ 1. InTRODUCTION 


THERE has recently been a considerable amount of experimental work 
aimed at determining the Fermi surfaces of the noble metals. No really 
satisfactory energy band calculation for these metals has, however, yet 
been published, although B. Segall (private communication) is working 
on a calculation for copper. The best published calculation on the noble 
metals is probably that by Howarth (1953) on copper, which demonstrated 
the sensitiveness of the calculated energy levels to the assumed potential 
field. _Howarth’s calculation indicated a nearly spherical Fermi surface, 
but an increasing amount of experimental evidence (Pippard 1957, Morse 
and Gavenda 1959, Langenberg and Moore 1959, Morse et al. 1960, 
Shoenberg 1960) has led to the conclusion that the Fermi surfaces in copper, 
silver and gold probably all deviate considerably from the spherical and 
have considerable contact with the Brillouin zone (B.Z.) boundaries. It 
is of interest therefore to see how far the present experimental observations 
can be correlated using a simple pseudo-potential plane wave approach. 
Ziman (1961) has recently used this approach in a calculation in which 
the B.Z. is replaced by eight circular cones with vertices at the centre of 
the B.Z. and having the same volume as the B.Z. Ziman represents the 
pseudo-potential by a single adjustable parameter, V,,,, the first Fourier 
coefficient of the pseudo-potential. In the calculations to be described 
here the peculiarities of such a zone model have been avoided, and the 
second Fourier coefficient, Vjo9, which might be expected to play a signi- 
ficant role, has been introduced. Also, symmetrized triple Fourier 
expansions of H(k) with 15 terms have been employed in the course of the 
calculations and these might give a useful representation of the Fermi 
surface for calculations on, for example, the anomalous skin effect. Such 
an expansion containing only two terms has been used by Garcia-Moliner 


(1958). 
+ Communicated by Dr. E. P. Wohlfarth. 
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§ 2. CALCULATIONS 


Pseudo-potential methods have been applied quite successfully to a 
number of metals and semiconductors. For the lighter metals, such as 
lithium and beryllium, an ‘/-dependent’ pseudo-potential is needed 
(Cornwell and Wohlfarth 1960, Cornwell 1961), but for heavier metals 
such as the noble metals it is probably quite satisfactory to use the same 
pseudo-potential in the calculation of the energy levels of any state, what- 
ever its symmetry. In this latter approach (see, for example, Phillips 
and Kleinmann 1959, Harrison 1960), the Fourier coefficients of the 
pseudo-potential are taken as adjustable parameters. The most important 
are the first two, which for the face-centred cubic structure are V,,, and 
Vooo, and in the present calculation only these have been considered, all 
the others being taken as zero. Near the centre of the B.Z. it may be 
assumed that 

E(k) = ak?, 
where «=m/m* is the ratio of the free electron mass m to an effective mass 
m*, This ratio determines the energy scale of the band structure, and 
as it is not known a priori, it could be taken as a further adjustable para- 
meter if necessary (Harrison 1960). 

As the effects of the core electrons are not considered explicitly in this 
approach, but only appear implicitly in the pseudo-potential, the metals 
copper, silver and gold may, by using the following notation, be considered 
together. Let a be the lattice constant for the metal, and define vectors 
x“ by x=(a/27)k, where the k vectors are defined in the usual way. 
The energy e«(x) and the parameters U,,,, Uo 9) may also be expressed 
in non-dimensional units by «(x)= EH(k)/a(27/a)?, Uy, = Vy44/a(2z/a)?, 
O09 = Vooo/o(27/a)", (E(k), Viz1, Vooo being in rydbergs). In the pseudo- 
potential calculations mentioned above it was found unnecessary to 
employ more than a small number of terms in the plane wave expansions 
of the valence electron wave functions. As it was not considered worth 
while to be too elaborate in the present calculations, the number of 
terms used in obtaining an energy level at a symmetry point of the B.Z. 
was taken to be equal to the degeneracy of the corresponding level in the 
free electron approximation, so that, for example, with the notation 
described above, the energy of the s-like state at L, Ly, is given by 


e(L,) = Uy, + 0-75, 
and the energy of the p-like state at L, Ly’, by 

e(L,') = — U,,, + 0°75, 
taking the energy zero to coincide with the bottom of the band at [. The 
labelling of the states is that of Bouckaert ef al. (1936). For ~«=1 and 
several values of the parameters U1) and U,,,, energy levels were then 
calculated at 85 non-equivalent points in the B.Z., using an appropriate 


small number of plane waves, and a symmetrized triple Fourier expansion 
of <(x) with 15 independent coefficients was fitted to these calculated 
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levels by least squares. For small values of U,,, and Uso), small dis- 
continuous truncation errors appear as a result of taking different numbers 
of plane waves at different points in the B.Z., and these were smoothed 
out by taking this Fourier expansion. For large values of U4; and Use, 
i.e. |U1,;|>0-25 approximately, and |U9)|>0-15 approximately, these 
truncation errors become serious and the approximation breaks down. 
Although this difficulty could be alleviated to some extent by using more 
plane waves, such a course was not considered worth while. The volumes 
C(e) contained in x space by surfaces of constant energy « were calculated 
by numerical integration from the Fourier expansion to obtain the reduced 
Fermi energy e, and the density of states at e,, N(€,) = [dC(e) [de]... The 
extremal areas and radii of the electron orbits obtained by the inter- 
section with the Fermi surface of planes perpendicular to the [100] and 
[111] directions were also calculated, as was the rate of change of these 
areas with «. This latter quantity gives the cyclotron resonance effective 
mass (1/7)(dA/dE#), where A is in reciprocal atomic units and # in rydbergs. 
The results of the calculations for «=1 are shown in the table. For other 
values of «, the corresponding results are easily obtained as the extremal 
areas and radii of the electron orbits are independent of a, while the 
cyclotron resonance effective mass and N(e,) are inversely proportional 
to a; e, and the energy gap at L, {<(£,)—«(L,’)}, are also independent 
of «. Comparison is made in the table with the corresponding values 
obtained from experimental observations, and, where appropriate, with 
the free electron values. 


§ 3. Discussion 


Measurements of the Knight shift in alloys suggest that {«(L,) — «(L,')} 
is positive for copper and negative for gold, while for silver the situation 
is uncertain (Cohen and Heine 1958). Mott’s (1953) interpretation of the 
X-ray spectrum apparently confirms that «(L,)>«(L,’) for copper. The 
calculations of Segall (1961 a, b) give this ordering of the levels for copper 
and silver. The parameter U,,, has been taken as positive to conform 
to this situation, although taking the corresponding negative values 
does not change the shape of the Fermi surface appreciably. 

The extremal areas given by the de Haas—van Alphen effect measure- 
ments of Shoenberg (1960) are shown in columns 3, 4 and 5 of the table. It 
is very difficult to conceive a Fermi surface which, although having con- 
siderable contact with the eight [111] B.Z. boundaries, has larger absolute 
belly areas perpendicular to both the [111] and [100] directions than the 
free electron Fermi sphere of the same volume. (It has been shown by 
Luttinger (1961) that interactions between the electrons do not affect the 
periods of the de Haas—van Alphen oscillations which thus continue to be 
related to the areas by Onsager’s theorem.) The relative values of the 
[100] and [111] belly areas, (A499/Ay;1), are also impossible to fit in this 
pseudo-potential model, as Shoenberg has found that (Aycol4ii1) > 1, and 
the results of the calculations show the opposite. It may be noted in 
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this connection that from the Fermi surface deduced by Pippard (1957) 
from anomalous skin effect measurements on copper, Shoenberg has 
calculated the cross-sectional areas given in parentheses in columns 3 
and 4 of the table. These agree with the present calculations in that 
(Ajoo/Aiu1) <1 and both Aj, and A,,, are not greater than the 
corresponding cross-sectional area Are of the free electron Fermi sphere. 

The ultrasonic attenuation measurements of Morse (1960), Morse et al. 
(1960) and Bohm (1960) (given in columns 9, 10 and 11 of the table) 
suggest that A4o)< Age for all three metals, and, moreover, that for silver, 
Aino < Aji < Are. Also, for all three metals these measurements give neck 
radii perpendicular to the [111] direction that are consistent with the neck 
areas obtained by Shoenberg. The magneto-resistance measurements of 
Alekseevski and Gaidukov (1959) and Gaidukov (1959) for copper, silver 
and gold have been shown by Priestley (1960) to be also consistent with 
the neck areas measured by Shoenberg. 

Shoenberg has also obtained from the de Haas—van Alphen effect the 
effective masses shown in columns 6, 7 and 8 of the table, although for 
silver and gold these are only rough values. The results for copper agree 
well with the cyclotron resonance data of Langenberg and Moore (1959), 
given in parentheses in columns 6 and 7. 

The experimental values of N(e,) given in column 14 have been taken 
directly from the low temperature electronic specific heat measurements 
of Corak et al. (1955), no account being taken of the effects of electron— 
phonon interactions (see, for example, Jones 1957) or of electron—electron 
interactions (Fletcher and Larson 1958), both of which would, if included, 
make these measurements correspond to lower values of N(e,). The 
value of the occupied band width given by the soft x-ray emission spectrum 
of copper is about 5 to 7ev (Cauchois 1953), no measurements having 
been made on silver and gold. 

The internal photoelectric absorption band edges give the value of the 
energy gap at L. The early experimental data of Meier (1910) have been 
interpreted by Mott and Jones (1936), who suggest that this energy gap 
is 4-25ev for copper, 4:0ev for silver and approximately 2-5ev for gold. 
A similar interpretation of the recent experimental results of Biondi and 
Rayne (1959) gives for copper an energy gap at D of 4-5ev, and those of 
Taft and Philipp (1961) and Rhodin and Fromhold (1961) give for silver 
a gap of 3-8+0-3 ev. 

As the table shows, for the range of Uy) for which the approximations: 
used are valid, the calculated properties of the Fermi surface are much 
more sensitive to U,,,; than to Ugo). For each metal, agreement of the 
observed and calculated neck areas can be obtained for a U,,, within a 
narrow range by a suitable choice of Ugo). In this narrow range of U4), 
however, the other calculated properties do not change appreciably, and 
so one needs only to take a particular pair of values of U,,, and Ugo) that 
give agreement between the observed and the calculated neck areas 
and discuss the other calculated properties of the Fermi surface that 
correspond to this pair. 
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For copper, with an energy gap at L of 4-5ev (corresponding to 
{e(L,) — «(Lq')}=0-39 with «=1), the Fermi surface does just touch the 
[111] B.Z. boundaries, but the contact areas are small. The best agree- 
ment of calculated and observed neck areas is given by U,,,=0-25 and 
Us = 9:0, which, with «=1, corresponds to an energy gap at L of 5-7ev 
(cf. Ziman’s (1961) estimate of 7 ev for «= 1) and too high a value of N(e,). 
Choosing «= 1-30 to give agreement with the observed N(<,) gives an 
energy gap at L of 7-5ev, and cyclotron resonance effective masses for the 
[100] and [111] belly orbits of 0-95 and 1-36 respectively. 

For silver the best agreement of the calculated and observed neck areas 
and radii corresponds to U,,,=0-22 approximately, with Ug )=0-0. 
Choosing «=1:93 to give agreement with the observed N(e,) gives an 
energy gap at L of 7-7ev, and cyclotron resonance effective masses for the 
[100] and [111] belly orbits of 0-60 and 0-78 respectively. 

For gold the best agreement of the calculated and observed neck areas 
and radii is given by U,;,=0-25 and Uy9)=0-15. Choosing «=1-54 to 
give agreement with the experimental NV(e,) gives an energy gap at L of 
7-0ev and cyclotron resonance effective masses for the [111] belly and 
neck orbits of 1:09 and 0-58 respectively. 

From this discussion one concludes that, within the limits of validity of 
the model used here, for copper, silver and gold the optical data are incon- 
sistent with the low temperature specific heats and the [111] neck areas 
given by the de Haas—van Alphen effect, the cyclotron resonance effective 
masses being, however, roughly correct. The calculations were performed 
on the Ferranti Mercury Computer of the University of London, and could 
be extended to further cases should more extensive experimental data 
become available. 
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ABSTRACT 


The ratio of the flow stress at a high temperature to that at 0°c has been 
measured for polycrystalline Al and Cu, and for single crystals of Al. In Al 
the flow stress decreases ratio strongly with temperature above a certain 
critical temperature (about 250°c). In Cu a similar but more gradual 
decrease in the flow stress ratio is observed. The results are interpreted in 
terms of a model based on sessile vacancy jogs in screw dislocations, which 
has also been used by Hirsch (1960) and Mott (1960) to explain linear 
hardening. Below a certain critical temperature the screw’ dislocations 
advance with the aid of stress leaving a dipole or a row of vacancies behind; 
in this region the flow stress will be nearly temperature independent. Above 
the critical temperature the jogs advance with the aid of thermal activation, 
vacancies being emitted by and moving away from the jogs in the same 
thermally activated process, and the flow stress decreases strongly with , 
temperature. The activation energy for this process is that of self-diffusion. 
An analysis of the experimental results in terms of this model shows that the 
mean vacancy jog height for Al is 2-5 Burgers vectors, and for Cu only 1-2 
Burgers vectors. Models involving the climb of edge dislocations are also 
discussed and found to be less satisfactory, although they eannot'be ruled out 
completely. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue reversible temperature dependence of the flow stress of face-centred 
cubic metals for temperatures below that at which self-diffusion becomes 
important has been studied by a number of workers (Cottrell and Stokes 
1955, Adams and Cottrell 1955, Haasen 1958, Diehl 1956, Rebstock 1957, 
Basinski 1959). Figure 1 shows the temperature dependence for Al, 
after correction for the temperature variation of the shear modulus. On 
the basis of these measurements the flow stress 7 has been interpreted as 
the sum of two terms; i.e. Tr=7,+7,, where 7, is independent of tem- 
perature after correction for the temperature dependence of the shear 
modulus, and 7, is the temperature dependent contribution. In Al + 

important only in region A on fig. 1; in region B, 7 is almost entirely due 
to 7, (Seeger 1955). Current theories of flow stress attribute 7, to the 
long-range elastic stresses from piled-up groups of dislocations (Seeger 
et al. 1957) or to the elastic stresses due to forest dislocations (Thornton 
and Hirsch 1958, Thornton 1958, Hirsch 1958, Basinski 1959, Bailey and 
Hirsch 1960, Saada 1960a,b, Carrington et al. 1960). 7, is thought 
to be due to the stress required to make jogs during intersection of forest 


dislocations. 
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The experiments described in this paper were aimed at investigating 
the temperature dependence of the flow stress at higher temperatures, 
where self-diffusion might be important. Ball (1957) measured. this 
temperature dependence for polycrystalline Al, and found that the flow 
stress decreases at temperatures above 200°c. This decrease was attri- 
puted tentatively to the onset of grain boundary sliding and consequent 
redistribution of stresses. To test this suggestion single crystals of Al 
have now been studied in addition to polycrystals of Aland Cu. All the 
experiments were carried out by deforming first at the high temperature 
and then at a lower temperature, to minimize possible recovery effects. 


Fig. 1 
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Schematic variation of flow stress ratio 7. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
2.1. Aluminium 


Polycrystalline specimens of two purities (99-8, 99-99%) were prepared 
with a 400 p grain size in a form suitable for tensile test with a reduced 
cross section over a 5cm gauge length. They were strained in a Polanyi- 
type machine at the high temperature of strain rates of 0-8 x 10-4 and 
0:7 x 10-8 sec™!, and excursions were made to 0°c to determine the flow 
stress ratio. During each low temperature deformation the extension was 
kept to a minimum (about 0-3%), while the intermediate strains at the 
higher temperature were about 3 to 5%. Measurements on the stress— 
strain curves at the slower strain rate were made by reading by eye the 
two dial gauges determining stress and strain. At the faster strain rate 


the dial gauges were photographed at the rate of one frame every two 
seconds. 
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Single crystal specimens were prepared by the strain anneal method 
and by growth from the melt. They were gripped between small steel 
plates containing a serrated groove. Initially the diameter of the Speci - 
men was uniform over its whole length, but a reduced gauge section 
developed naturally during the deformation. 

The high temperatures were obtained by means of a salt bath 
controlled to + 2°c. 


2.2. Copper 

Copper specimens of two purities were used: Johnson-Matthey spectro- 
scopically pure material with grain size 1004, and O.F.H.C. copper with 
grain size 50 pu. 

The specimens used at the high temperatures were in the form of a wire 
2mm in diameter. They were pulled in an induction furnace under a 
vacuum of 2x 10-°mm Hg, and cooled from temperature by radiation. 
(The furnace consisted of an induction coil about 24in. diameter and 
6 in. long, surrounding a Hysil glass cylinder with O ring sales on its ground 
end surfaces. The specimen load was measured by a bending beam 
situated outside the vacuum.) A gauge length of 3cm of uniform exten- 
sion was cut from the centre of the specimen and pulled between serrated 
grips in the low temperature stress-strain machine. Intermediate 
temperature specimens (< 500°C) were of the shaped gauge length type 
and were extended in the salt bath. 


2.3. Determination of the Flow Stress Ratio 


The values of the flow stress ratio were always obtained by transition 
from the higher to the lower temperature. Except for the results described 
in §3.4, the lower temperature was always 0°c. The flow stress at the 
high temperature, 7, was taken to be the stress at which the specimen 
was unloaded. The flow stress at 0°C, 7), was defined by drawing a 
tangent to the stress-strain curve at 0-2% extension and noting the stress 
at which this intersects the extrapolated elastic portion of the curve. 
This occurred typically at a stress corresponding to an extension of about 
0:03%. | 

In order to compare the temperature variation of the flow stress ratio 
with that of the elastic modulus, the flow stress ratio has been divided by 
the ratio of Young’s moduli (Y) at the two temperatures, using Koster’s 
(1948) measurements. The results are shown in figs. 2-6, where the flow 
stress ratio r =7Y 9/7) Y 7 has been plotted against temperature. It should 
be emphasized that the procedure of dividing by the ratio of Young’s 
moduli has been adopted merely to demonstrate the deviation of the 
temperature variation of the flow stress ratio from that of the elastic 
modulus. Whether this procedure is appropriate for the detailed inter- 
pretation of the results depends on the particular model adopted. This 


point will be discussed again in § 4.2.2. 
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Temperature dependence of r for 99-99%, pure polycrystalline Al for two strain 
rates. 
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Comparison of temperature dependence of F for polycrystalline Al and Cu (for 
strain-rate of 10-4 sec~1) plotted on a scale of temperature relative to 


that of the melting point. 
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(a) Temperature dependence of r for single crystals of Al of two orientations. 
grown from the melt. The dotted curve for polycrystalline Al at the 
same strain-rate (0-8 x 10-4 sec~1) is shown for comparison. 

(0) Temperature dependence of r for single crystals of Al grown. by the strain 
anneal method. The dotted curve for polycrystalline Al at the same. 
strain rate (0-8 x 10~4 sec) is shown for comparison. 
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§ 3. REsuLTs 
3.1. Aluminium Polycrystals 


The results for 99-99% Al for two strain rates are shown in fig. 2. It is 
evident that the flow stress ratio r decreases sharply with increasing 
temperature above about 250°o, thus confirming Ball’s results (1957). 

It is seen that the increase in the strain rate shifts the decrease in the 
flow stress ratio, r, to higher temperatures as would be expected for a 
temperature activated phenomenon. At 0°c the ratio of the stresses for 
a change of strain rate was found to be 1-02. 

Because of the restricted number of specimens (and the inaccuracies of 
the determinations) the shape of the curve of r above 300°c is not precisely 
determined, but it is evident that the plateau in the curve above about 
400°c, as reported by Ball (1957), is not present. It is suggested that this 
arose from his technique of using higher reference temperatures than 0° 
for specimens deformed above 400°c. The specimens were kept at 
these reference temperatures (300-450°c) for 15min before restraining. 
Although these were about 100°c below the original temperature of 
straining they are well above the temperature at which recovery by self- 
diffusion can be important during the test and it is suggested that this 
process led to too high a value of the flow stress ratio. The present results 
do not however rule out the possibility of a plateau above about 500°c. 

r was determined for a range of values of stress at the high or low 
temperatures. Table 1 gives a typical set of results. Below about 300°C 
the range of stress extended over a factor of two, but at the higher 
temperatures the low work-hardening rates only allowed a variation of 
10-20% in stress. For all the ranges of stresses investigated no significant 
variations of r were detected at any temperature. 

The results obtained with 99-8°% Al are shown in fig. 3, where the corre- 
sponding curve for 99-99% Al is shown for comparison. The general 
behaviour is similar, but the onset of the decrease in 7 has been raised to 
slightly higher temperatures and the knee in the curve has been sharpened. 


3.2. Copper Polycrystals 


The results are shown in fig. 4; they differ in form from those for 
aluminium in that the decrease in r with temperature is more gradual; 
this is partly due to the large slope in the curve at 0°c. The existence of 
the comparatively greater slope around 0°c is in agreement with the 
results of previous workers (Adams and Cottrell 1955, Diehl 1956, Basinski 
1959). Nevertheless the increasing rate of decrease of r with temperature 
is etablished, and by comparing the results for Cu and Al on a reduced 
temperature scale (i.e. by plotting r against 7'/T’,,, where T’,, is the melting - 
point temperature), the general behaviour for the two metals is seen to be 
rather similar (fig. 5). or 

The experimental points for Cu show a large scatter (fig. 4); this is 
partly due to the fact that only one value of r could be determined from 
each specimen, and partly to the large work -hardening rate on restraining at 
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0°c, leading to an appreciable experimental error. The second effect was 
very noticeable for specimens deformed at 10~*sec, and not much reliance 
can be placed on these points. All the specimens were deformed to about 
4°/, at the high temperature in order to avoid complications which might. 
arise in the interpretation of the results if intererystalline cracking should 
occur. Since this cracking is dependent upon purity and the two purities. 
of copper gave approximately the same value of r it is believed that these 
difficulties have been avoided. The elongation to fracture at high tem- 
perature was typically about 15%. Since the specimens were deformed 
to approximately only one stress at any temperature, the dependence of r 
on stress is not known. 


Table 1. Results for 99-99% Al extended at a rate of 0-7 x 10-3sec+ 


Work-hardening 


Temp. °o (kg/mm?) rate at 0°o 


(77/70) at 0°c (arbitrary units) 
100 0-895 1-9 12 
0-933 3-0 12 
0-925 3:8 11 
200 0-845 1-5 14 
0-845 2-1 14 
0:87 2-4 14 
300 0:77 1-1 16 
0:79 1:3 15 
0-78 1-4 14 
0-91 
1-06 


3.3. Aluminium Single Crystals 


The results quoted are for the ratio of loads to extend the specimen ; 
the resolved shear stresses were not in general determined. The flow 
stress ratio depends upon crystal orientation and also apparently more 
upon the deformation than for polycrystals. 

Crystal S7 was grown from the melt. Five separate specimens of the 
same orientation (near the centre of the stereographic triangle, fig. 7) were 


pulled to various stages of the stress strain curve and fig. 6a shows the 
results obtained at 10° extension. 
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Table 2 gives the values of r for various values of resolved shear stress 
at room temperature. Up to and including 400°c the range of stress 
extended over a factor of 2, but even at 500°c the stress varied by 30%: 

On the whole the flow stress ratio shows a larger variation with stress 
than for polycrystals, particularly at the higher temperatures, although 
for the range of stresses given in table 2 the maximum variation is only 
about 10%. 


Fig. 7 


Orientations of single crystals of Al used in the experiments. 


Crystal S6 was also grown from the melt. Its orientation was very 
close to [111] and favourable for ‘(100)’ slip (fig. 7). The points were 
obtained from one specimen in the sequence shown, and are abnormally 
low, especially for low deformations. This may be connected with the 
abnormally high work-hardening characteristics of this orientation at 
room temperature. The decrease in temperature during the measurement 
of r effectively takes the crystal from stage III conditions of parabolic 
hardening to a pseudo stage II condition of high linear work hardening, 
and irregularities might be expected. Certainly this effect requires further 
study. Point 8 was determined after a 3% strain at 0°c followed by a 
further 3°% strain at 310°c and demonstrates clearly that the fiow stress 
ratio is dependent upon the flow stress. 

Crystals S1 and $2 had orientations 5° from [100] (fig. 7) and were 
prepared by the strain anneal method. The results are shown in fig. 6 b. 
The value of the flow stress ratio varied with deformation as indicated 
by the arrows. The corresponding curve for polycrystals is shown dotted. 
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Although the results are more complicated than for polycrystalline 
specimens, the ratio r does decrease in a similar manner in the same tem- 
perature range and the curves have approximately the same value of the 
slope. 


Table 2. Results of single crystal (87) of Al extended at 
a rate of 0-8 x 10-+sect 


Rati Resolved shear Work-hardening 
atlo / 2 ° 
°0 stress (kg/mm?) rate at 0°c 
eee. (r2/70) at Oro. (arbitrary units) 
100 0-94 0-31 28 
0-935 0-61 26 
0-935 0:97 28 
200 0-87 0-31 33 
0-91 0-46 31 
0:88 0-66 32 
0-89 0-87 33 
300 0-81 0-23 22 


0-29 


3.4. Discussion 


The similarity in the results obtained with single and polycrystals of Al 
implies at once that the decrease in r with temperature cannot be due to 
grain boundary sliding, but must result from a real change in r for slip 
within a single crystal or grain. 

The determinations of flow stress ratio at high temperatures differ from 
those previously reported at low temperatures, in that in the former case 
the work-hardening rates at the two test temperatures are quite different. 
Thus, whereas the work-hardening rates at the high temperatures are 
usually low, those at 0°c in the present tests are generally high. The 
possibility therefore arises that the flow stress determinations at 0°c 
might be affected by different work-hardening rates after deformations at 
different high temperatures. Figure 8 shows a set of flow stress deter- 
minations at 0°c for polycrystalline Al deformed at a strain rate of 
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0-7x 10sec, for different initial deformation temperatures. The 
value of the load on the specimen at the flow stress is given together with a 
load scale for each curve. In fact the work-hardening rate at 0:2% 
extension shows only a small variation for the complete range of tem- 
peratures. ‘Table 1 gives the work-hardening rates in arbitrary units; it 
is clear that apart from the values at 500°c the work-hardening rates are 
reasonably constant and can therefore not be expected to have a direct 
effect on the value of the flow stress determined. Table 2 gives the work- 
hardening rates at 0°c for the Al single crystal S7; in this case the work- 
hardening rates are seen to be similar after deformation at all temperatures 
and consequently again the variation of flow stress at 0°c with temperature 
of pre-straining cannot be attributed to change in the work-hardening 
rates at 0°c. 


Fig. 8 


Load-strain curves at 0°c for 99-99% Al, strained at a rate of 0-7 x 10~° sec, 
showing flow stress determinations at this temperature after prior 
deformation at various temperatures. 


Figure 8 also shows that the stress-strain curve does not depart abruptly 
from the elastic extension curve, and after initial prestrains at the higher 
temperatures measurable microstrain occurs at stresses 5-10% below 
those of the determined flow stresses. This effect might be due to recovery 
during the period of cooling from the high temperature. It is also possible 
that such recovery may affect the value of the flow stress; in that case the 
flow stress determined experimentally will be too low, and therefore the 
flow stress ratio too high. Recovery therefore cannot explain the observed 
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decrease in flow stress with temperature. If it is important at all in these 
measurements it will have the effect of reducing the true decrease in flow 
stress with temperature. 

It should be emphasized however that recovery is likely to be important 
during the deformation at high temperatures. The low work-hardening 
rates at these temperatures are probably due to recovery during the test. 
However, the flow stress at the high temperature is uniquely determined. 
by the actual stress on the specimen when the test is stopped and the 
temperature lowered. The flow stress at the low temperature should 
therefore correspond to the stress required to move dislocations in crystals 
with dislocation structures either identical to those at the high temperature 
or, if recovery occurs during cooling, softer than these. 

All the considerations suggest that the observed decrease in r is due to 
a real decrease of the flow stress with temperature for a given dislocation 
structure. 

There is however still the possibility that the dislocation structure at 0°c 
is changed materially during the microstrain period preceding the deter- 
mination of the flow stress. It is difficult to rule out this possibility 
completely as relatively little is known about the nature of the changes 
occurring during microstrain. Nevertheless, from general experience of 
the changes in dislocation distribution with strain it seems rather unlikely 
that the dislocation distribution could be changed materially by only 
about 0:2°% strain. 


Table 3. Ratio of flow stress at low temperature to that at 0°c, 
for polycrystalline Al 


Flow stress ratio r Flow stress ratio 7 
—73°C —196°c 


Present results 1:02 
Basinski (1959) 1-02 


To give another check on the results, measurements of the flow stress 
for polycrystalline Al were made at 0°c, —73°c and —196°c after prior 
deformation at a high temperature, 400°c. Table 3 shows the flow stress 
ratios calculated from these results, expressed relative to a value of unity 
at 0°c, compared with Basinski’s (1959) results obtained for specimens 
deformed at or below 0°c. The agreement between these sets of data is 
quite good, indicating that the method of determination of flow stress 
used in the present experiments is satisfactory, and also that dislocation 
structures introduced at high temperatures have the same effect on the 
low-temperature flow stress as those introduced at low temperatures. 

The discussion given in the following section is based upon the assump- 
tion, justified by the above arguments, that the experimental results 
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reported in this paper represent reasonably correctly the variation of the 
flow stress ratio with temperature for crystals containing the same dis- 
location structures at the high and low temperatures. 


§ 4. INTERPRETATION 
4.1. Possible Models for the Flow Stress 


The results reported in the previous section show that at high tem- 
peratures the flow stress decreases in a manner shown in fig. 1 (region C). 
The following facts must be explained : 


(1) The flow stress changes from one which is temperature independent 
(region B) to one which is strongly temperature dependent above a 
certain critical temperature (region C), although the actual tran- 
sition is gradual. 

(2) The ratio of the flow stress at the high temperature to that at the 
low temperature is independent of the actual value of the flow stress 
for strains exceeding about 5%. A similar law for low temperatures 
has been enumerated by Cottrell and Stokes (1955) over the limited 
range of stresses available. 


Electron microscope observations and x-ray diffraction studies of poly- 
crystalline specimens of Al and Cu deformed at high temperatures show 
that the dislocations are arranged in well formed sub-boundaries. 
(Warrington 1961). Dislocations passing through the crystal will have 
to overcome the local elastic stresses due to the dislocation boundaries 
during the process of intersection (Thornton and Hirsch 1958, Hirsch 
1958, Basinski 1959, Bailey and Hirsch 1960, Saada 1960 a, b, Carrington 
et al. 1960), and possibly long-range stresses from other dislocations 
(Seeger ef al. 1957). The first of these elastic stresses should be the same 
(after correction for the temperature variation of the shear modulus) at 
the high and low temperatures, and therefore cannot account for the 
decrease in flow stress with increasing temperature. There is however 
the possibility that at the high temperatures the strain is produced entirely 
by sub-grain boundary migration. Ifthe boundaries migrate as a whole, 
the dislocations would not have to overcome their mutual elastic stresses. 
In order to test this possibility measurements were made of the sub-grain. 
boundary migration and these are discussed in Appendix A. It is shown 
there that sub-grain boundary migration can account only for about 6% 
of the strain at all temperatures and this effect. can therefore not explain. 
the decrease in the flow stress ratio. 

The second type of elastic stress, i.e. long-range stress, could only possibly 
explain the decrease in flow stress if such stresses are built up at the low 
temperatures during the microstrain period. These long-range strains. 
could be due to interactions between edge dislocations ; screw dislocations, 
at least in Al, should be able to cross slip to overcome any obstacles at all 
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stresses at the temperatures considered (Seeger ef al. 1959). The decrease 
of the flow stress could then be due to edge dislocations surmounting 


barriers by climb. 
Fig. 9 


LOW TEMPERATURE 


VAC. DIPOLE 


JOG JOG 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 


if ae 


O oO 


Diagram illustrating the low and high temperature behaviour of jogs in screw 
dislocations. 


Alternatively however the flow stress may be controlled by jogs in screw 
dislocations, if it is assumed that the jogs cannot move conservatively. 
At low temperatures the dislocations move forward, leaving a string of 
defects or a dislocation dipole (see fig. 9); at higher temperatures the 
jogs are dragged with the dislocation with the aid of thermal activation, 
vacancies being emitted by and moving away from the jogs in the same 
thermally activated process. The activation energy for this process is 
that of self-diffusion. This mechanism was proposed many years ago 
(Mott 1952, van Bueren 1957), but discarded because it was believed that 
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jogs could move easily conservatively along the screw dislocation (Friedel 
1955). In a face-centred cubic lattice however the jogs may be dis- 
sociated (Thompson 1953, Friedel 1956), and this may cause them to be 
sessile (Hirsch, unpublished). Recently, considerable evidence has been. 
obtained that dislocation dipoles are produced at least by long jogs in 
screw dislocations in fatigued Cu, Ag, Au, Ni (Segall 1960), Segall et al. 
1961), Zn deformed in tension (Price 1960), Mg deformed by tension or by 
quenching (Lally, unpublished), MgO (Washburn et al 1960) and to some 
extent in single crystals of Cu and CuAl alloys deformed in tension (Howie 
1960), and polycrystalline Cu (Warrington 1961) and Al deformed in 
tension (Fourie and Wilsdorf 1960, Warrington 1961). 

In the following section the analysis of flow stress in terms of sessile 
jogs will be developed; that in terms of climb of edge dislocations will be 
discussed in § 4.3. 


4.2. The Model Based on Jogs in Screw Dislocations 

4.2.1. Formulation of the problem 

Consider a screw dislocation held back by sessile jogs (i.e. jogs which 
are dissociated and cannot glide conservatively along the dislocation) p 
Burgers vectors high, spaced at a mean distance J; along the dislocation. 
The dislocation could advance either with the aid of elastic stress alone 
leaving a line of point defects or a dipole (as shown in fig. 9), or with the 
aid of thermal activation in a process in which a point defect is created. 
and moved away from the jog in the same jump. This latter condition is 
essential, as otherwise the jog would move back again annihilating the 
point defect created. These mechanisms have already been discussed in 
some detail by Seeger (1955) and Friedel (1956). 

At low temperatures the first of these processes will occur, giving rise to. 
a flow stress (7,) which is temperature independent except for the variation 
of shear modulus (for a dislocation) or of the free energy of a line of point 
defects with temperature. Above a sufficiently high temperature corre- 
sponding to a given rate of strain the second process will become rate- 
determining and the flow stress (r,) will then be strongly temperature 
dependent. The jog model therefore explains at once how 7, can decrease 
with temperature at high temperatures, above a critical temperature 
determined by the condition that t,<7,. In general of course 7, could 
have a contribution also from elastic stresses, te say; we shall write 
therefore T,=Tj+Te ROY dante Oeste oe cael LL) 


where 7; is the stress necessary to overcome resistance from jogs. This 
term 7; will now be considered in detail. 

If U,(7') is the free energy of the defect created at temperature T for 
every Burgers vector of advance of the dislocation, the flow stress for the 
low temperature process is given by 

Fishy Ose EN DUs, Gap pees 6» (2) 


where v is the activation volume, equal to 6*/;/p (see below). 
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In the high temperature process we shall assume that the defects created 
by non-conservative motion of the jogs are vacancies, not interstitials. 
An examination of the extension of jogs in face centred cubic crystals 
suggests that if the jogs are small only vacancy producing jogs should be 
sessile (Hirsch, unpublished). We shall consider therefore only vacancy 
jogs in this section. The activation energy for formation and moving the 
defect will therefore be assumed to be that of self-diffusion, Up, (enthalpy). 
Multiple jogs will tend to take up some steady-state form, for which the 
work done during the activation for every point on the jog will be equal 
to the average value of vr, =71;b?/p where 7, is the flow stress for the high 
temperaure process and v is the activation volume. 

Friedel’s analysis for climb (1956), when applied to this process, gives a 
strain rate € at temperature 7 


é= N1,b?zA exp (— Up/kT)[exp (ur2/kT)—c/eg] . . ~. (3) 


where N is the number of elements activated per unit volume, v an atomic 
frequency, z the coordination number, A = exp (s/k), where s is the entropy 
of activation, k the Boltzmann factor, c the actual concentration of 
vacancies, and c, the equilibrium concentration of vacancies at tem- 
perature 7’. The second term in the bracket of eqn. (3) represents the 
chemical stress due to any possible supersaturation of vacancies present. 
In the steady state there will be a certain concentration of vacancies for 
a given stress and strain rate; i.e. for every vacancy emitted at a jog, 
another will be absorbed somewhere else in the crystal, for example at 
interstitial jogs. The steady-state concentration of vacancies will depend 
on the distribution of sources and sinks in the crystal. Before the flow 
stresses 7, and Tr, can be compared, the effect of supersaturation of vacancies 
must be considered. This will be discussed in Appendix B; we quote here 
the result that in general 


T,= Up/v—(kT'/v) log (f N1jb?vzA |) er 1 S 
where f is a constant. From (2) and (4) we obtain therefore 
T2/T1= pUp|U, — (pkT Uy) log (f N1jb2vzA/e). peceiih 


This relation predicts that the flow stress will decrease linearly with tem- 
perature above a critical temperature 7’, given by the condition 7,/7,=1, 
while 


T.=[Up—U,(Te)/plklog (fNib%zA/é). . . . (6) 


(It will be assumed that the enthalpy Uy is approximately independent of 
temperature.) 

In practice there is likely to be a distribution of jog heights ; for this and 
other reasons the transition will be gradual rather than abrupt. For small 
jogs (a few Burgers vectors) Uy will be proportional to p; with increasing 
p the values of U,/p will gradually decrease; thus, the critical temperature 
will gradually increase with increasing size of jog. 
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Equation (5) also shows at once that the flow stress ratio is independent 
of the amount of prestrain, except for a possible change in p/U, and a 
slow variation of the log term through changes in the product Q= f Nj. 
At present we do not know anything about the variation of p/U, with 
strain. With regard to Q, since N can be written in the form Pm/l;, where 
pm is the density of moving dislocations, Q = fem. This parameter would 
have to vary by a factor of 10 to cause a change by 10% in the ratio T)/Ty 
(see $4.2.2.). There is at present no independent information on the 
variation of @ with prestrain. However, if p/U, is constant, and if Q 
does not vary by more than about a factor of 10 for the ranges of prestrain 
considered, the Cottrell-Stokes law follows at once. 

It is clear therefore that the jog model can account at least qualitatively 
for the nature of the flow stress variation at high temperatures. The 
quantitative interpretation will be discussed in the next section. 


4.2.2. Application to experiments 
Experimentally the ratio R of the flow stress at a high temperature (7) 
to that at a low temperature (in this case usually 273°K) is measured, i.e. 
_— _7AL)+7e(Z) _ 79(7')/74(273) + te(P)/71(273) (7) 
71(273) + Te(273) 1 + te(273)/7,(273) 
where 7,(7’)/7,(273) is given by (5). We have assumed in (7) that the 
temperature dependent part of the flow stress at low temperatures, 7,, is 
negligible at 273°K and above. Below the critical temperature, 7';, given 
by (6), 7,(7') should be replaced by 7,(7') in (7). In this region the tem- 
perature dependence of RF will be that of {7,(7')+7e(7')}; 7,(7’) depends on 
temperature through the entropy term of U5, te(7') depends on temperature 
through the shear modulus G. For long jogs the temperature dependence 
of U, will be equal to that of the shear modulus; for single jogs present 
estimates of the entropy terms (Simmons and Balluffi 1960) suggest a 
temperature dependence rather similar to that of the elastic moduli. It 
seems reasonable therefore to expect the temperature dependence of F to 
be that of the elastic moduli below 7’... Above 7'c, R decreases more 
strongly with temperature, because of the large temperature dependence 
of 7,(T). In analysing the data, the experimentally determined ratio & 
will be discussed directly, not the quantities plotted in figs. 2-6 which were 
divided by the ratios of the elastic moduli at the two temperatures. The 
temperature 7’. is found by intersection of the straight line fitted to the 
curve at high temperatures, with the line representing the temperature 
variation of the elastic moduli, passing through the experimental point at 
273°K (see figs. 10, 11). 
Above 7’, the slope of the line # versus 7’ is given by 
aa 7 Te(273) (sr) ] 
aT 71(273)G(273) \dT’ 
LI [1 + re(273)/7,(273)] 
e 1 
= — [pk |{U,(273)(1 + 7e(273) /7y(273))}}log (f NUjb%v2A |e) 
+{[1 + 7,(273)/re(273) |G(273)} "(dG /dT) (8) 
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and the strain-rate dependence of this slope is found to be 


A(dR/dT) a log (€2/€1) 
(dR/AT), — [(1 +74(273)/re(273))G(273) | (dG /dT) log (f NUb®vzA/é,) 


(9) 
where it is assumed that variations in f, NV and J; are small compared with 
the change in ¢. Thus from the strain-rate dependence the log term can 
be determined directly, if te(273)/7,(273) is known. Then U ,(273)/p, 
and therefore U,(7'c)/p, can be obtained from the slope, and hence Up 
from the critical temperature (6). However, if 7e(273)/7,(273) is not 
known, a value of Up, can be assumed, and U)/p and 7¢(273)/74(273) can 
then be calculated from (6), (8) and (9). 

To obtain good data on the strain-rate dependence, a wide range of 
strain rates must be used. If such data are not available, it is necessary 
to assume values for te(273)/7,(273) and Up, and U,/p can then be deter- 
mined. It is convenient to use instead of (6) the ratio Ry obtained on 
extrapolating (4) to 77=0°K, i.e. 

Ry = [pUp/U (273) + 7e(0)/74(273) ]/{1 + 7e(273)/74(273) ]- (10) 
These equations will now be used to analyse the experimental data. 


(a) Aluminium 

The best curves were obtained for polycrystalline specimens ; single cry- 
stals give similar curves, but the temperature dependence varies somewhat 
with pre-strain (see §3). Figures 2, 3 show the curves of r= Rk Y(273)/Y(T) 
against 7’ for the two types of polycrystalline specimen used ; fig. 10 gives 
the data # corresponding to fig. 2 for polycrystalline Al examined at two 
different strain rates. Straight lines have been fitted to the curves of 
fig. 10 to pass through the same point Ry, at 7 =0. The lines are shown on 
fig. 10, and the relevant data from them are given in table 4. 

From the values of R recorded at the highest temperature we can deduce 
that re(273)/7,(273) cannot exceed about 0-4. Using the data on strain- 
rate dependence and eqn. (9) the log term is found to be 27-5( + 20%) and 
25-5( + 20%), taking the average for the two strain rates, for te(273)/7,(273) 
=0 and 0-4 respectively. The accuracy of these values is rather low owing 
to the lack of precision in determining the slopes. With these values of 
the log terms the activation energy U,, can be estimated from (6) and (9), 
and is found to be 2-Oev(+ 20%) and 1-6ev( + 20%) respectively. The 
The latter value is in agreement to within the accuracy of the measure- 
ments with the generally accepted value of Uy =1-35+0-lev (Federighi 
1959, De Sorbo and Turnbull 1959, Sileox and Whelan 1960, Simmons and 
Balluffi 1960). 

The use of the strain-rate dependence in analysing the data may how- 
ever not be valid since the measurements were not made by changing the 
strain rate for a given specimen, but by using different specimens. Thus 


the other parameters in the log term may have different values at the two 
strain rates. 
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If we now assume Uy = 1-35 ev, the log terms can be found from (9) and 
(10) to be 18-6 and 16:5 respectively for the two strain rates for 7¢/7, =0 
and 23 and 26 for te/T,=0-4. (Again, these latter values agree, to waehitl 
the experimental accuracy, with the log terms deduced from the strain. 


O 100 200 300 400 500 600 
te 

Temperature dependence of # for 99-99% polycrystalline Al for two strain. 
rates. The dotted curves describe the variation of shear modulus, G, 
with temperature. The full straight lines have been fitted to the experi- 
mental curves. The critical temperatures, 7’,, are at the points of 
intersections of the straight lines and the curves of the shear modulus. 
variation. 


Table 4. Data from the curves of F against 7’ 


Polycrystalline (99-99%) aluminium 


Strain rate | 0-8 x 10-4 sec + 0:7 x 10-° sec“! 
Slope 2-8 x 10-2 “x 1(410%) 
513°K 
2-3+0-1 


Polycrystalline copper 
ee ee 
Strain rate 0-8 x 10-4 sec"? 
Slope LEO ek 
Lig 1640-15 
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rate dependence. It should also be noted that the values of the log term 
found in this way are consistent with a logarithmic dependence on strain 
rate). Using mean values of the log terms equal to 17-5 and 24-5 respectively 
for the two values of 7e/7,, upper and lower limits of Ug/p can be deter- 
mined from (8) or (10). Writing U,=aGb?, where « is a constant, the 
limits can be given in terms of a/p. They are found to be 0-16 and 0-12 
respectively, and can be used to determine the nature of the defects 
produced by stress. Uy, for vacancies would be 0-76ev (Bradshaw and 
Pearson 1957, Simmons and Balluffi 1960); hence a/p=0-21. 


Table 5. Theoretical values of a/p for vacancy jogs 


Length of jog 
in Burgers vectors a/p 


€ 


21 
alles 
“14 


(single vacancy) 


128 
‘113 
10 ‘072 
For comparison : 
single interstitial jog 8 


oR WD 


Length of jog 
in Burgers vectors 


(single vacancy) 


10 
For comparison : 
single interstitial jog 


For jogs whose length exceeds several Burgers vectors a dislocation 
dipole is produced. For this we take 


Uy = [Gb?/27(1 — v) log p+ 2 x core energy, Bae ne 
where the core radius has been taken as 6. The core energy will be taken 
as $x 0-76ev, so that for p=1, U, has the value appropriate to a single 
vacancy. Table 5 gives some values of «/p calculated in this way. It 
should be emphasized that the values for p <5 are suspect because of the 
uncertainty about the value of the core energy. The experimental 


limits on «/p suggest that the mean effective jog length lies between 2 and 
5 Burgers vectors. 
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The values of the log term (17-5-24-5) deduced above are rather larger 
than those (14-15) found by Basinski (1959) for Al in the low temperature 
region. It it is assumed that the strain rate is emission-controlled (see 
Appendix B), an estimate of the moving dislocation density pm can be 
made from the value of the log term. Since V=pm/l;, and taking f=1, 
the log term becomes log (pb?vzA/é), which is independent of J;. Putting 


Fig. 11 
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v=10!sec-1, z=11, D=2-86x10-8cm, A~10, €=0°8x 10-4sec"!, and 
taking the log term to be equal to 21, pm is found to be ~ 108/em?, which 
seems quite a reasonable value. 

Equation (6) will be automatically satisfied with the values of the log 
term and U,/p deduced above, and the experimental value of 7c. This 
equation may be considered to mean that the flow stress will begin to 
decrease when the average thermal energy available for activation to 
maintain the correct strain rate is equal to U,—U,/p. As has already 
been mentioned in § 4.2.1, this average thermal energy must be equal or 
greater than the activation energy for movement of the vacancy away 
from the jog. This condition is always automatically satisfied by con- 
dition (6), since U,,— U,/p is always greater or equal to its value for p=1. 


(b) Copper 

The results for polycrystalline Cu are not so extensive as for Al, but show 
a similar variation with temperature (figs. 4,5). In fig. 11 the values of R 
derived from the data obtained at the strain rate of 10-+sec! have been 
plotted against 7. A straight line has been fitted to this curve in the 
highest temperature range, where the curve is approximately linear. 
Table 4 gives the data taken from this curve. 

Proceeding as before and using Up = 2-05 ev (Kuper et al. 1954) we obtain 
upper and lower limits for the log term, equal to 22 and 17 respectively. In 
this case we have assumed that te(273)/7,(273) cannot exceed 0-5. In the 
low temperature region Basinski (1959) finds values of 13-4 and 10-5 for 
the log term at 20-30°K and 200°K respectively. The high temperature 
value is again rather greater than those obtained by Basinski. 

A difficulty arises in the determination of a/p. The flow stress is not 
temperature independent in region B (figs. 1, 4), i.e. 7; may not be negligible. 
However, around room temperature, the temperature dependence is small 
and this temperature will be taken as the low temperature reference point. 
The uncertainty in ts, however, cannot materially affect the range of 
values of «/p deduced by assuming values of 7e(273)/7,(273) between 0 and 
0-5; the limits of «/p are found to be 0-28 and 0-21 respectively. Table 
5 shows theoretical values of «/p for Cu calculated using eqn. (11), the core. 
energy being taken as } x 1-2ev. The experimental range of values of «/p. 
corresponds to single or double vacancy jogs in this case. 


4.2.3. The role of interstitial jogs 


Although small interstitial jogs are expected to be glissile, large inter- 
stitial jogs might be sessile (Hirsch, unpublished). It is interesting there-. 
fore to examine whether the experimental results might be explained in. 
terms of interstitial jogs. 

The low temperature process will be similar to that for vacancy jogs, 
except of course that rows of interstitials rather than vacancies would be. 


Pee by single jogs. The flow stress will be given by a relation similar: 
O (2). 
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At high temperatures two processes may be considered. Interstitial jogs 
might either advance by interstitial diffusion, or by absorbing vacancies 
produced by vacancy jogs. The former process may be ruled out because 
the activation energy for interstitial diffusion is likely to be unreasonably 
high (~ 3 ev) for Al). 

For the latter process, the strain rate will be given by the relation 

€= Nilib*vzA[c/cy—exp(—vit,/kT)]exp(—Up/kT) . . (12) 
where 2; is the activation volume for the interstitial jogs, Nj the number 
of interstitial jogs per unit volume, spaced at distance j. 

The strain rate will therefore be determined by the supersaturation 
produced by the vacancy jogs and the second term in the bracket can be 
neglected. The supersaturation c/c) will be some fraction (say y) of the 
maximum supersaturation exp (vy7,/kT) (see Appendix B), where vy is the 
activation volume for vacancy jogs. Hence we obtain for 7, 


T,= Up/vy — (kT vy) log (yNilib*vA/é),  . . . . (18) 
a relation of precisely the same form as for vacancy jogs, except for the 
parameters appearing in the log term. Hence we obtain 
72/71 = PU pli|vily — (pkT | Uily) log (yNilib?vzA/é)  . . (14) 
where l, is the average spacing of vacancy jogs p Burgers vectors high, Uj; 
the energy per atom length of an interstitial dipole. Writing Uj = $G°, 
the parameter «/p appearing in the vacancy jog model must be replaced 
by the parameter flo/pl; for interstitial jogs. There are enough unknown 
quantities in this parameter to satisfy any of the experimental values. 
Thus, for example, if ,~li, the experimental results can be explained 
in terms of single interstitial jogs if the vacancy jogs are several Burgers 
vectors long, or in terms of multiple interstitial jogs if p= 1. 

Equation (14) would also give rise to a Cottrell-Stokes law if plj/vily is 
independent of prestrain. It is clear therefore that the present experi- 
mental results could be explained either in terms of the small vacancy jogs 
discussed in the previous section, or in terms of interstitial jogs of indeter- 
minate size. 


4.2.4, Effect of stress concentrations 


The dislocations introduced in polycrystals by deformation at high 
temperatures are arranged in the form of a well-developed substructure 
(e.g. Ball 1957, Warrington 1960). The flow stress at room temperature 
of specimens containing this sype of sub-structure has been found to be 
proportional to ¢~!?, where ¢ is the sub-grain diameter. This result has 
been established for Al (Ball 1957, Warrington 1961), Cu (Warrington 
1961), and Fe (Ball 1957, Warrington 1961). Such a law suggests the 
presence of stress concentrations due to groups of dislocations piled up at 
the sub-boundaries (Gay et al. 1954). The question arises as to whether 
the observed temperature dependence of the flow stress is consistent with 
such a model. 
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Suppose that the criterion for the flow stress is that a dislocation must. 
penetrate the boundary, and that the stress must be sufficient to over- 
come the resistance of the jogs formed by intersection. When the dis- 
location has moved a certain distance, at least, some of the jogs might be 
annihilated and the dislocation could move more freely. The flow stress 
would be determined by the stress necessary to drag the jogs near the 
boundary and stress concentrations could therefore be important. Alter- 
natively the criterion for the flow stress could be the operation of a jogged 
source near the boundary. In either case eqns. (2) and (4) could be 
rewritten in the form 


Tky= U,|pv sa seangis! 0? Sitae > eee 
and Toky = Up|v — (kT /v) log (f Nlig’vzA/é) 3! gh D 


where k,, k, are the stress concentration factors and g’ a parameter taking 
into account the fact that after dragging the jogs for a certain distance the 
dislocation can glide freely till it is held up at the next boundary. 

If the flow determining stress is that which acts at a distance x <i from 
the boundary, kh, =k, ~ \/(t/x), and hence the flow stress ratio 7,/7, will be 
unaffected by the stress concentration, but the log term will depend on g’. 
If on the other hand the flow determining stress is that acting on the 
leading dislocation of the pile-up, ky, .~zt7,,,/Gb (Eshelby e¢ al. 1951), 
and hence 


(72/71)" = pUp/Uy—(pkT'/Uy) log (fNiig'vzA/é) =. « (17) 


The form of the decrease of 7,/7, with temperature will no longer be 
linear, but the expression for the critical temperature would still be the 
same. ‘The experimental results could equally well be explained in terms 
of the parabolic relation (17). In this case some of the parameters derived 
from the experimental data, e.g. the log term, or p/Up, will differ from 
those deduced assuming no stress concentrations; the effective jog length 
would be found to be larger, by perhaps a factor of 2. 

It is clear therefore that the observed temperature dependence is con- 
sistent with a model involving stress concentrations, and that the detailed 
interpretation would depend on the particular model assumed. 


4.2.5. Density of jogs 


The jog density corresponding to the observed flow stresses depends 
also on the particular model assumed. For Al, for example, the stresses 
range from about 0-1kg/mm? to about 5kg/mm?; if there are no 
stress concentrations the corresponding jog spacings are 1-3x 104 and 
2-6 x 10? Burgers vectors respectively. If on the other hand stress con- 
centrations of the type discussed in § 4.2.4 are operative, the jog spacings. 
will be much smaller. Thus, using a stress concentration factor 
ky,9~ mtr, ./G, and using Warrington’s (196 1) data on the relation between 
7 and t, the jog spacing is found to be only ~ 5 Burgers vectors for all stresses. 
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At present it is not possible to decide which of these jog densities is 
more reasonable. If the jogs are produced by dislocation intersection 
the spacings deduced assuming no stress concentrations would seem tu 
be of the correct order of magnitude when compared with the dislocation 
densities. On the other hand jogs could be created and destroyed con- 
tinuously by cross slip and the smaller jog spacing could be quite reason- 
able. The problem is further complicated by the fact that according to 
theory and experiment the smallest jogs are expected to be glissile in Al in 
the temperature range of the present experiments. The density of sessile 
jogs would therefore depend both on the rate of production and of anni- 
hilation of jogs. 


4.3. Models Based on Climb of Edge Dislocations 
4.3.1. Formulation of the problem 


The difficulty in this case is to decide on a suitable model for the low 
temperature process. We shall discuss as an example a model in which 
parallel edge dislocations of opposite sign pass each other on glide planes 
a distance h apart. At low temperatures the stress required to over- 
come the elastic interaction is of the form 


71k, =0,Gb/h St ee ae er or ue S) 


where k, is the stress concentration factor due to the pile-up and a, is a 
constant (={87(1—v)}-*). 

At high temperatures the dislocations can climb towards each other to 
annihilate, and another dislocation can then be emitted by the source. 
This model is similar to that used in Mott’s theory of creep (1953), extended 
by Weertman (1955). Each dislocation has to climb a distance of the 
order A, and for each annihilation an area a of slip plane is swept out. 
Applying Friedel’s theory of climb (1956) the strain rate is given by 


é= NagbvzA exp (— Up/kT) [exp (b?kgr2/kT')—c/eg] . . (19) 


where g is a factor involving the number of jumps which have to be made 
before slip over the area a takes place, N is the number of jogs per unit 
volume, k, is the stress concentration factor which also takes into account 
that the normal stress rather than the shear stress should be used here. 

As in the case of jogs in screw dislocations, the form of the equation 
is similar whether the climb is emission or diffusion controlled (see 
Appendix B). We have in general 


15/kg= Up|b? —(kT'/b°) log (f NagbevA/e). . . . (20) 


This relation differs basically from that for jogs in screws in that the acti- 
vation volume (}%) is much smaller and independent of prestrain. Any 
hardening in the high temperature region must involve a decrease of the 
stress concentration factor, e.g. due to shortening of the pile-up length, 
since the log term cannot be expected to vary over wide limits. 
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From (18) and (20) we obtain 
Toko/T1k, = Uph|o,Gb4 — (kTh/o4Gb*) log (f NagbvzA/eé). (21) 


The flow stress ratio now depends on h, so that a Cottrell-Stokes law can 
only be obeyed if h is constant during the deformation. If k, ~ kg, putting 
a, = [87(1—v)]-!, the experimental values of a,5/h imply a value of b~wh. 
This means that in (18) 7,4, is of the order of the theoretical shear strength, 
and a more reasonable model satisfying this condition would be one in 
which the dislocations annihilate by forced climb (Friedel 1956), 1.e. 


rk, = Uy/b°. MO He 


Using (20) and (22) a Cottrell-Stokes Law is obtained and the tempera- 
ture variation is explained satisfactorily. However, both models are 
rather unlikely, since the stress concentrations (k, and k,) must be extremely 
large (> 100) to explain the actual values of the stresses. 
If the k, 2's are proportional to the stresses, relation (21) will be replaced 
b 
z (72/71)? = Uph/a,Gb4 — (kT h/a,G'b*) log (f NagbvzA/é) (23) 


and /# would now be increased by at most a factor of 2. Nevertheless, the 
stress concentrations would still have to be unreasonably large to explain 
the observed values of 7,. 

The same objections also apply if the edge dislocations are held up by 
the long prismatic loops known to be produced by the deformation (for 
references see § 4.1). 

We conclude therefore that although models can be found which 
explain the temperature dependence of 7 satisfactorily in terms of climb 
of edge dislocations, those considered in this section seem rather unlikely 
ones. In order to compensate for the small activation volumes in these 
models, unreasonably large stress concentrations are required. 


4.3.2, Nabarro—Herring and related types of creep 


In the previous section it was assumed that the stress concentration is 
large so that b?k,7,>k7'. For small values of k, this is not satisfied, so that 
the second term in (19) cannot be ignored. In the extreme case when 
k,=1, and taking c=co, for most stresses bz, < kT’ so that 


é= N Agabvz(b°r,/kT) exp (— Up/kT). Pia Nae 


This relation is of the same form as that for Nabarro—Herring creep 
(Nabarro 1947, Herring 1950) except that in the latter case the creep is 
considered to be diffusion-controlled. It is quite clear from comparing 
(3) with (19) and (24) that creep due to sessile jogs in screws should occur 
at a lower temperature than that due to climb of edges, since the acti- 
vation volume is so much larger in the first case (usually 100 times or more). 
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It also follows, as has already been pointed out in the previous section, 
that assuming the accepted values for Uy climb of edges can only account 
for the results if k, is very large, i.e. of the same order as 1/6 in eqn. (3). 
If, on the other hand, k, is assumed to be small, so that (24) applies, the 
activation energy deduced from a plot of log7, against 1/T7' is found to be 
much smaller than Uj). Furthermore, the experimentally observed 
strain rate dependence (fig. 2) cannot be explained in terms of eqn. (24). 
According to this law 7, should be proportional to strain rate; in practice 
fig. 2 shows clearly that a change in strain rate by a factor of 9 changes the 
flow stress ratio only by 10-20%. On these grounds Nabarro creep 
cannot explain the experimental results. 

If some of the parameters multiplying 7, in eqn. (24) are stress dependent, 
the general creep equation 


€= const. 7,” exp (— Up/kT) Sel ne hae Cd) 


is obtained, where nm can take several values (Weertman 1955, Friedel 
1956). ‘To explain the small strain-rate dependence n would have to be 
about 10; such a power law is extremely unlikely. 

We conclude therefore that Nabarro—Herring creep cannot account for 
the experimental results, and that explanations in terms of more compli- 
cated creep laws involving climb of edge dislocations appear to be rather 
improbable at the present time. 


4.4. Models Involving Pipe Diffusion 


Recently, electron microscope observations of annealing in Zn (Price 
1960, Kroupa and Price 1961), MgO (Groves and Kelly, unpublished) and 
fatigued Cu and Ni (Segall e¢ al. 1961) have shown that prismatic dis- 
location loops can change their shape or climb ‘ conservatively’ (i.e. without 
change of area) by pipe diffusion, with an activation energy, Up, somewhat 
less than that of self-diffusion, Up. (Up, is estimated to be about 25% 
smaller than U,in Cuand Ni.) However, the term outside the exponential 
is so small that change of shape by pipe diffusion and annealing by self- 
diffusion take place in the same temperature range, in Cu and Ni. Never- 
theless, since U,< Up, pipe diffusion might have an effect on the tem- 
perature dependence of &. A number of models are possible ; for example 
vacancies emitted by sessile jogs could diffuse along the dislocations ; or 
prismatic loops may be forced to climb away by pipe diffusion in the 
stress field of a moving dislocation, as observed by Kroupa and Price 
(1961). The former process is essentially similar to that of climb by self- 
diffusion of sessile jogs in screw dislocations, except that the vacancies 
move differently. Although this pipe diffusion process may take place to 
some extent, it is not sufficiently distinct to be considered in detail here, 
and in any case it is doubtful if it is very important since measurements of 
activation energy of creep at high temperatures always give values of the 
order of Up (see $4.5). The process of ‘conservative’ climb of prismatic 
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loops suffers from the same disadvantage as ordinary climb of edge dis- 
locations, in that the activation volume is very small, ~6b3, Hence, 
unless again large stress concentrations are present, this model could not 
account for the results. In any case prismatic loops are not stable at the 
high temperatures. 


4.5. Comparison with High Temperature Creep Data 
Sherby et al. (1957) have measured the activation energy for creep of 
polycrystalline Al as a function of temperature, by measuring the change 
in creep rate with change in temperature, at constant stress. These data 
should also be interpretable in terms of the theories discussed in this 


paper. 


Fig. 12 
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Curves of activation energy versus temperature, obtained respectively by 


Dorn and his colleagues from creep data (Sherby et al. 1957), and from 
the present data, 


Basinski (1957) and Conrad and Wiedersich (1960) had criticized the 
method adopted by the above workers on the grounds that they failed to 
correct their results for the temperature dependence of the activation 
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energy H (enthalpy), the latter depending on the shear modulus. As 
Zener (1952) has pointed out, however, if a creep relation of the type 

é€= Ayexp (s/k) exp (—H/kT) eS Sep ee ey 


is assumed, where A, is a constant, H the enthalpy of activation and S the 
entropy of activation, 


(SF *) =H |kT?— (1/kT)(@H/aT), + (1/k)(08/aT), 
=H ikeD =. (27) 
since the other two terms cancel out. Equation (27) is that used by 
Sherby et al. (1957), and it appears that this procedure gives directly the 
value H at the particular mean temperature of the test. Therefore the 
values of H deduced by this method should be equivalent to the values of 
(Up —vr,) derived from our data. 

Our interpretation of the data of the temperature dependence of the flow 
stress in terms of dragging of jogs in screw dislocations predicts that 
H =(Uy— 17,)=kT log (f N1jb?vzA/é) above a critical temperature 7'o, 
reaching a constant limiting value of Up when 7,=0. Figure 12 shows 
the two curves of H derived from our data, one for re/7, = 0 and therefore 
H=(U,-—vre), and the other for 7e/7,=0-4, when H=[Up —v(7—7¢)]. 
These two curves may be compared with the experimental curves of 
Sherby e¢ al. (1957) also shown on fig. 12. The curve for te/7,=0-4 
agrees rather better with the creep data than that for 7e/7,=0. It 
should: also be noted that in the creep experiments the strain rates are 
generally ~10-*sec-+ compared to ~10~*sec™! in the present experi- 
ments. Correction for strain rates would have the effect of bringing the 
two sets of data closer together. However, the general level of the curve 
derived from creep is rather higher than that deduced from our results. 
In particular the asymptotic value of H at high temperatures (1-55 ev) 
seems anomalously high for Up for Al. The reason for this discrepancy 
is not understood. 

The variation of H with 7 was interpreted by Sherby et al. as a transition 
region between two regions of constant activation energy. The essential 
difference in the present analysis is that it predicts a real continuous 
variation of H with 7' for a single process. 

We conclude that on the whole there is reasonable qualitative agree- 
ment between the variations of H with 7' deduced from the two sets of data, 
and that best agreement is obtained on assuming a contribution to the 
flow stress due to elastic interaction. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 


The experimental data presented in this paper show that a considerable 
part of the flow stress of Al and Cu is strongly temperature dependent at 
high temperatures. The results are discussed in terms of dragging sessile 
jogs in screw dislocations, and of climb of edge dislocations. The inter- 
pretation in terms of sessile jogs in screws seems the more plausible, and 
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these results are considered to provide support for the existence of such 
sessile jogs. This interpretation is strengthened by the fact that theoretical 
models of dissociated jogs in screw dislocations in face-centred cubic metals 
(Hirsch, unpublished) suggest that some types of vacancy jogs may indeed 
be sessile at the temperatures of the experiments, and that in Al the 
smaller vacancy jogs would be mobile along the screw dislocations, whereas 
in Cu they would be sessile, in agreement with experiment. The mobility 
of jogs along the dislocations will also give rise to a temperature-dependent 
contribution to the flow stress. This problem and the nature of dis- 
sociated jogs will be discussed elsewhere. 

The effective vacancy jog length in the experiments is found to be rather 
small (2-5 Burgers vectors for Al, and 1-2 for Cu; if stress concentrations 
are present the jogs may perhaps be twice as long; see §4.2.4. Elongated 
loops from much larger sessile jogs have been observed by transmission 
electron microscopy in many crystals (for references see §4.1). Loops 
from such small jogs would not be directly observable, although their 
presence may be inferred from cusps in the dislocations. No systematic 
search for such cusps has yet been carried out. Non-conservative motion 
of single vacancy jogs at low temperatures would, of course, explain the 
production of vacancies during deformation (for reviews see Cottrell 1958, 
Broom and Ham 1958). 

If the interpretation in terms of sessile jogs is accepted, jog hardening 
must be considered as a major contribution to work hardening. 

At sufficiently low temperatures elementary, single, vacancy jogs would 
be sessile. A tentative theory of linear strain hardening (stage I) in face- 
centred cubic metals, in which linear hardening is ascribed to single vacancy 
jogs produced by dislocation intersection, has been proposed by Hirsch 
(1960) and is described by Mott (1960). Stage III hardening is considered 
to be at least partly due to multiple jogs. It should be noted that the 
present experiments on Al and Cu have been carried out at temperatures 
and stresses at which Al stage III conditions apply at all temperatures 
and for Cu stage IT conditions below about 350°c and stage III conditions 
above this temperature. 

From the experimental results obtained so far it is not possible to decide 
unambiguously whether elastic stresses also make an appreciable contri- 
bution to the flow stress. Experiments are now in progress to study this 
and other points, and the measurements are being extended to other 
metals. 
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AIP PaONOD LX VA 
EXTENT or SUB-GRAIN BounDARY MIGRATION 


99-99% Al specimens were deformed 30% at 0:8 x 10-4/sec at 350°c and 
510°c. They were cooled, electropolished until clear of surface markings 
and pulled a further 3°% at the respective temperatures when the sub-grain 
boundaries were made visible by their migration traces on the surface. 

If t=sub-grain size, «=the average boundary angle and d the average 
distance migrated by each sub-boundary in a direction to give a positive 
specimen elongation, the average tensile deformation of the specimen is 
3ad/2t. 

The measured value of d/t for both specimens was ~0-08+0-01. The 
results of recent microbeam experiments indicate that the average sub- 
boundary angle for both these specimens is ~1°. Hence it is clear that 
extension due to sub-boundary migration at the two temperatures is about 
the same, and equal to only 100/3(3ad/2t) ~ 6% of the total extension of the 
specimen. It should be emphasized that x-ray microbeam studies of 
individual sub-boundary angles show that these are small, and do not 
support McLean’s (1952) much larger estimates using an optical method. 


APPENDIX B 
EFFECT OF SUPERSATURATION OF VACANCIES 
For a strain rate é€ the rate of production of vacancies from vacancy 
jogs (in terms of number per atom) is given by | 
n= péQ/1;b? et ieee aa) 


where Q is the atomic volume. It will be assumed now that the rate of 
production of vacancies is uniform and that the vacancies diffuse to sub- 
grain boundaries. Assuming also spherical symmetry, it is easy to show 
that the concentration of vacancies at a distance r from the centre of a sub- 
grain is given by 

c=c*+n/6D(R?—1?) PT geen ae (2) 
where c* is the concentration of vacancies at the sinks, D the diffusion 
coefficient and R the radius of sub-grain. Also 


D=(b?z2vAm/6)exp(—Um/kT) . . . . . (30) 
where Uy is the activation energy for movement of a vacancy and 
Am=exp (Sm/k), where Sm is the entropy of activation for movement of 


a vacancy. 
Now in the steady state the rate at which vacancies are absorbed by 


sinks must be equal to the rate at which vacancies are emitted by the 


sources. Hence 
nn =c*N*OvzA m exp (— Um/kT) b Bice (3) 


where N* is the concentration of sinks per unit volume. 
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Equation (29) then becomes 


c= (b?/6D)[1/N*Q + (R? — 1?) /b?]. Ms ree) 
The maximum vacancy concentration is given by 
Cmax = (%b?/6D)[1/N*Q + (/6)?]. - Ee ee 
Now the equilibrium concentration is given by 
Co=Arexp(— U;2/kT) Peer feck aie! 


where Uy is the energy of formation of a vacancy, and A;=exp(S;/h), 
where S; is the entropy of formation of a vacancy. 
Hence the maximum supersaturation is given by 


emax[o={ti|[2vA exp (— Up/kT)]}[1/(W*Q) + (R/b)"] (35) 
where A = AmAr=exp (S/k), where S= entropy of activation for diffusion. 


There are now several cases to be considered : 


(a) Suppose the strain rate is emission controlled. Then the chemical 
term is small compared with-the first term in eqn. (3), and hence 


n= NQv2zA exp [— (Up —07,)/kT']. (Ce 2 eee 
The condition for emission control is from (3) 
(Cmiaz/Cy) Oxp (—e7ra/kT) <1 2 2S A a) 
and therefore from (35) and (36) 
LN IN dV ORO)? | <ul a5 Ses Te, pe 
It follows that 
N/N* <1 >a ha», uted Re wee 
and 
NQ(R/b)? <1. }) 25 ae 


If these conditions are satisfied the strain rate is emission controlled and 
given by the expression 


€ = N1jb?vzA exp [— (Up —v7,)/kT] so sewers melt el) 
and 7, is given by 
T,= Up /v—(kT'/v) log (N1jb2vzA /€). rc ke a) 


(6) Suppose now that the strain rate is diffusion controlled. In that 
case 


[NV /N* + NQ(R/b)?]>1 ip NR appa eee 
and 
Cmax/Cy = exp (v7,/kT). ~ ge ety intley 
Using (35) and (44) we obtain 
n= zvA[1/N*Q+ (R/b)?]4exp[—(Up—vr,)/kT] . . (45) 


and therefore from (28) 
é= Nljb*v2Ap—[N/N* + NQ(R/b)*}exp[—(Up—vr,)/kT}. (46) 
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It is clear that the form of the expression for the strain rate is similar 
to that in eqn. (41), but that the factor outside the exponential is smaller 
in eqn. (46). The flow stress under diffusion-controlled conditions is 


NUb2vzA 
pLN/N* + NQ(R/b)? Je 


the log term being smaller in this case. 

The conditions for emission or diffusion controlled climb are given by 
(38), (39), (40) and (41). In general it is likely that N <N*, since not 
only interstitial jogs in screws but jogs in edge dislocations can act 
as sinks. The controlling condition is therefore likely to be (40). 
Unfortunately the parameter N is not sufficiently well known to determine 
whether (40) will be satisfied or not. In both cases, however, the 
expressions for the flow stress are similar. We shall use therefore the 
expression 


T= Un|o—(kI'/r)]og ( (47) 


T, = Up/v—(kT'/v) log (f Nljb2vzA |) 2 ae (48) 


where f= 1 in the emission controlled case, and f= p—[N/N* + NQ(R/b)?] 
in the diffusion controlled case. This is the equation already quoted in 
§ 4.2. 
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ABSTRACT 


The limits of composition of the face-centred cubic solid solutions in binary 
alloys of the elements V, Cr, Fe, Co and Ni are discussed. The term group: 
number (G.N.) is used to denote the position of the transition metal in the 
First Long Period (i.e. G.N.=4 for Ti). It is shown that if the binary 
equilibrium diagrams are drawn in terms of the average G.N. values of the 
alloy, and if manganese is omitted as an abnormal element, the face-centred 
cubic solid solutions are stable from G.N. 10 (pure Ni) to a value of about 7-7, 
in cases where the size-factors are favourable. The limits of the face-centred. 
cubic solid solution occurs at an approximately constant G.N. value, in very 
much the same way that the limits of the «-solid solutions in copper and silver 
alloys occur at an approximately constant electron: atom ratio. It is also 
shown that, when plotted in terms of average G.N. value, the liquidus and 
solidus curves for the y-phases in the systems Fe—Co and Fe—Ni are almost 
superposed, this behaviour being analogous to that shown by the «-liquidus 
and solidus curves in the systems Cu—Zn and Cu-Ga. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Copper, in Group IB of the Periodic Table, crystallizes in the face-centred. 
cubic structure. When alloyed with the succeeding elements, Zn, Ga, Ge 
and As, primary or « solid solutions are formed in copper whose extent 
diminishes with the valency of the solute. In these alloys, the size-factor 
is favourable. The electrochemical factor is small in the systems Cu—Zn 
and Cu-Ga, but is appreciable in the system Cu—As where the liquidus 
curve shows a pronounced maximum in the region of 26 atomic % As 
(‘Cu As’ phase). The system Cu-Ge is a borderline case in which the 
electrochemical factor is beginning to exert its influence, as is shown by 
the presence of a slight maximum in the liquidus curve at the composition 
23-5 atomic °% Ge (e«, phase). 

It is well known that in the systems Cu-Zn, Cu-Ga and Cu-Ge the 
maximum solubility limit of the «-solid solution occurs at an electron 
concentration of approximately 1-4; the exact values are Cu—Zn, 1-38; 
Cu-Ga, 1:40; Cu-—Ge, 1:36. Where the a-solid solution is in equilibrium 
with a random body-centred cubic B-phase (Cu-Zn and Cu-Ga) the 
a/x+f solid solubility curves are approximately superposed if the 
equilibrium diagrams are drawn in terms of electron concentration. 
To a higher degree of accuracy the Cu-Ga curve a/«+f solid solubility 


curve lies at slightly higher electron concentrations than that for Cu-Zn, 


ee ie tae es Ri 
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in agreement with the fact that for a given electron concentration, the lattice 
distortion is greater for the system Cu-Zn. In a recent paper Hume- 
Rothery and Burns (1957) have shown how the liquidus curves of the above 
alloys may be interpreted in terms of an electron concentration principle 
modified by lattice distortions and electrochemical factors, the lattice 
distortion again being compared at equal electron concentrations. 

On proceeding backwards in the Periodic Table from Fe<Co<Ni< Cu, 
the face-centred cubic structure persists as the only allotropic modification 
of nickel. In cobalt, the face-centred cubic structure is stable from 400°c. 
to the melting point. In iron the face-centred cubic structure becomes 
relatively less stable and exists only between 910°c and 1370°c, with the 
body-centred cubic structure stable at both low and high temperatures. 
In spite of extremely favourable size-factors, and of the absence of inter- 
mediate phases, no wide solid solutions exist in the systems Cu—Co and 
Cu-Fe. In these systems the maximum solubilities of cobalt and iron 
in solid copper are about 4:5 atomic %, whilst about 12 atomic % of 
copper dissolves in «(face-centred cubic) cobalt, as compared with only 
8 atomic % of copper in iron. It is well known that the temperatures of 
the b.c.c.—f.c.c. transformations in iron are greatly affected by the presence 
of other metals in solid solution. 

It appears, therefore, that on passing backwards in the Periodic Table 
from Fe<Co<Ni<Cu, the face-centred cubic structure is becoming 
increasingly less stable, and would be expected to disappear between 
iron and manganese. Actually, a face-centred modification of manganese 
(y-Mn) exists over a very small temperature range (1295°-1325°c), but 
the alloy chemistry of this phase is abnormal, and it does not seem to 
continue the sequence of the elements from iron to copper. It is the object 
of the present paper to show that, if manganese is omitted as an abnormal 
element, and if attention is confined to systems where the size-factor is 
favourable, the face-centred cubic solid solutions of the transition elements 
of the First Long Period show Group Number relations very much like 
those of the solid solutions of Zn, Ga and Ge in copper. i 


§ 2. Tur Face-centrRED CuBic PHAsEs 


The equilibrium diagrams of the systems Ni-Co, Ni-Fe and Ni-V are 
known accurately for the f.c.c. regions. In the system Ni—Cr the limit of 
the f.c.c. solid solution is well established, but the liquidus and solidus 
curves are less certain. In the system Co—Fe, the diagram is well 
established. For the systems Co—Cr and Co-V the liquidus and solid 
solubility curves for the f.c.c. solid solutions have been determined 
approximately, but the solidus curves have only been estimatedt. 


ee ee 2 eee 

t In the textbook by Hansen (1958), the Co-Cr and Co-V solidus curves are 
shown by dotted lines. For the system Co-V, Hansen gives liquidus and solidus 
curves joining up to a melting point of 1445° for pure cobalt, instead of to the 
accepted value of 1495°c. This is based on the work of Késter and Schmid (1955) 
and correspondence with Professor Késter has shown that the diagram was 
incorrectly reproduced. The figure in the present paper gives the correct values. 
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In the systems Ni—Co, Ni-Fe and Co—Fe the face-centred cubic structure 
exists for the whole of the way across the equilibrium diagram. If we use 
the abbreviation G.N. for Group Number, we may say that in these systems 
the face-centred cubic structures persist over the G.N. ranges 10 to 9, 
10 to 8 and 9 to 8 respectively. The G.N. value is of course equal to the 
total mean number of electrons per atom outside the argon shell, but it 
seems better to speak of a G.N. value, because the relations which follow 
may be interpreted in several ways. 


Fig. 1 
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Figure 1 shows the limits of the face-centred cubic phases in the systems 
‘Ni-V, Ni-Cr, Co-V, Co-Cr, Fe-V and Fe-Cr, plotted in terms of the 
mean G.N. values of the alloys, in place of the usual atomic percentages. 
‘This method of plotting mean’ that in alloys of nickel, the curves start 
from G.N. 10-0 (pure Ni) and that 1 atom of Co is equivalent to 4 atoms 
of Fe, } atoms of Cr, and } atoms of V. For the cobalt alloys, the curves 
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start from G.N. 9:0 (pure Co) and 1 atom of Fe is equivalent to 4+ atoms. 
of Cr, and + atoms of V. 

In the systems Ni-Co, Ni-Fe and Co—Fe there are continuous ranges 
of face-centred cubic solid solutions, and for clarity in drawing these are 
not shown in fig. 1. 

In the systems Ni-V, Ni-Cr, Co-V, Co—-Cr, Fe-V and Fe—Cr the 
face-centred cubic solid solutions extend backwards from the values 10, 
9 and 8 for Ni, Co and Fe, to 7°85, 8-0, 7-6, 7-76, 7-95 and 7-74 respectively. 
The approximate constancy of these values is almost as great as that of 
the electron : atom ratios for the limits of the «-solid solutions in copper 
and silver alloys, and is even more remarkable when it is remembered 
that nickel and vanadium differ by five places in the Periodic Table, whereas 
the relations for copper and silver alloys extend only over a difference of 
three places}. The results suggest clearly that this kind of face-centred 
cubic phase cannot exist with a mean G.N. less than about 7-7. In the 
above systems the size-factors are favourable, but in the alloys of 
titanium with iron, cobalt and nickel the size-factor is on the borderline 
of the favourable zone (if the latter is taken to be limited by a difference 
of 15°% between the atomic diameter of solvent and solute) and the solid 
solutions in the face-centred cubic metals are more restricted than would 
be expected from fig. 1. As with the a solid solution in copper and silver, 
the G.N. relations hold only when the size-factors are favourable. 


§ 3. Ligutpus AND SoLipus RELATIONS 


For the equilibrium between the liquid and f.c.c. phases (y-phases) 
in iron alloys, accurate data are available for iron-rich Fe—Ni and Fe—Co. 
alloys. Figure 2 shows the liquidus and solidus points for these systems 
plotted in terms of average G.N. values. The ends of the horizontal line 
at 1512°c show the compositions of the liquid and y-phases at the 
(Liq.+y=6) peritectic in the system Fe—-Ni . The points marked ~O- 
indicate the liquidus and solidus points determined by Hellawell and 
Hume-Rothery (1957), whilst the O points are the liquidus values ¢ 
of Hanson and Freeman (1923) who did not determine the solidus curve. 
The points marked @ indicate the liquidus and solidus determinations. 
of Harris and Hume-Rothery (1953) for the system Fe—Co, and the ends 
of the horizontal line at 1499°c give the compositions of the liquid and 
y-phases at the peritectic horizontal. 

Figure 2 shows clearly that the Fe-Co and Fe-Ni liquidus and solidus. 
curves are very nearly superposed when drawn in terms of average G.N. 
The freezing range is greater for Fe—Ni alloys than for Fe—Co alloys of the: 
pa ee eee ee 


} In the systems Cu—As and Ag-Sb the limit of the « solid solutions is at an 
electron concentration of 1-28 instead of the value 1-4 required by a constant 
electron : atom ratio. 

{ The liquidus points of Hanson and Freeman have been raised by 3°c 
because their iron melted at 1530°c as compared with the value 1533°c for the- 
purer iron used by Hume-Rothery and his co-workers. 
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same G.N. value, and these relations are like those found for the Cu-Zn, 
Cu-Ga and Ag—Cd, Ag—In liquidus and solidus curves discussed by Hume- 
Rothery and Burns (1957). Unfortunately lattice spacing measurements 
are not available for these dilute y-solid solutions, and the effect of lattice 
distortion cannot be discussed. 

For the Co—Cr and Co-—V alloys the liquidus and solidus curves are not 
yet known with sufficient accuracy to justify detailed comparison. It is 
almost certain that the Co-—V liquidus curve in fig. 1 falls more steeply 
than the Co—Cr curve. This is what would be expected from lattice 
distortion effects. A pure G.N. effect would mean that three atoms of 
vanadium were equivalent to four of chromium. Although lattice spacing 
measurements are not available, the atomic diameters make it very probable 
that three atoms of vanadium produce a greater lattice expansion of 
cobalt than four of chromium. 


Fig. 2 
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When plotted in terms of G.N. values, the cobalt-rich Co—Fe liquidus 
curvey is nearly the same as that for Co—Cr, but it is not possible to predict 
whether three atoms of iron would produce a greater or smaller lattice 
distortion than one atom of chromium. 

For the nickel-rich alloys the freezing range of the Ni-Cr alloys shown 
in fig. 1 is almost certainly too great, and a redetermination is necessary. 
When plotted in terms of G.N. values, the Ni-V liquidus curve is lower 
than that for Ni-Cr. This is what would be expected from lattice dis- 
tortion effects, since four atoms of vanadium produce a greater lattice 
expansion than five of chromium. In the system Ni-Fe, the liquidus 
curve passes through a minimum. In the nickel-rich alloys the Ni-Fe 
liquidus in terms of G.N. values falls more steeply than that for Ni-V, 
in agreement with what would be expected for lattice distortion effects, 
since five atoms of iron expand the lattice of nickel more than two atoms 
of vanadium. 


+ The solidus curve has not yet been determined. 
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§ 4. CONCLUSION 


The above facts indicate that the composition limits of the face-centred 
cubic phases concerned are controlled by relations closely resembling 
those for the «-solid solutions of copper and silver alloys. They suggest 
an interpretation in terms of the total number of electrons per atom 
outside the argon shell, but they could also be interpreted in terms of any 
scheme in which a constant number of electrons per atom occupied atomic 
orbitals. 

In view of the acute controversy regarding the numbers of ‘free 
electrons’, ‘bonding electrons’, and ‘conduction electrons’ in the 
transition elements of the First Long Period, it seems best to present 
the above relations as an empirical principle underlying the constitution 
of the alloys concerned, and to leave a theoretical interpretation until 
later. 
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ABSTRAOT 


Measurements have been made of the heat conduction by liquid helium IE 
in capillary tubes of diameter 52-0 microns, 107-6 microns and 366 microns. 
The results on subcritical flow have been described previously, and the present 
paper is concerned with observations in the transition region to supercritical 
conduction. Outstanding features of the transition are (i) spontaneous 
fluctuations in the thermal resistance; (ii) very large hysteresis effects in the 
resistance at low temperatures in the wide tubes, which decrease as the 
lambda point is approached, and which depend on the previous history of the 
helium; and (iii) sensitivity of the thermal resistance to mechanical shock or 
vibration, including permanent changes from one branch of the hysteresis loop 
to the other. 

The observations, which include measurements of the critical velocity as a 
function of tube size and temperature, are discussed in terms of the vortex line 
theory of Feynman and its development by Vinen, which are found to give 
good agreement with the experiments. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous paper (Brewer and Edwards 1959, referred to here as B & E) 
we have described accurate determinations of the normal viscosity of 
liquid helium II by measurement of its subcritical heat conduction in glass 
capillary tubes of 52-0 microns and 107-6 microns bore. It was shown that 
at low heat current densities, the thermal resistance is limited only by the 
normal component viscosity, and can be described by a simple linear 
equation of the two-fluid model (see also Keller and Hammel 1960). At 
certain critical heat currents, which depend on temperature, tube size and 
liquid density, the thermal resistance rises sharply above the subcritical 
value and becomes strongly current-dependent, as mentioned briefly in 
B&E. The present paper gives details of our measurements of critical 
velocities and of other phenomena associated with the transition to super- 
critical flow, and in a later paper we shall analyse the thermal resistance 
data obtained in the stable supercritical region. Preliminary reports of 
part of this work have already been published (Brewer et al. 1956, Brewer 


and Edwards 1958). 
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§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL 


All the apparatus is identical with that used in B & E except that in 
addition to the tubes of 52-0 micron and 107-6 micron bore used there, 
we have made measurements on a 366 micron diameter tube of similar 
length (about 10 cm) and a 107-6 micron diameter tube of much shorter 
length (about 1 em). We summarize in the table the geometrical constants 
of the four tubes. 


Geometrical constants of the capillary tubes 


Rate Poiseuille constant Length Average diameter 
OAS) (c.g.s. units) (cm) (mm) 

1 LoTsclOg 10-2 0-0520 

2 3236105" 10-2 0-1076 

2at 2:89 10s — Mio 

3 3-60 x 10-1° 0-92 0-1076 

4 4-88 x 10-9 9-1 0-3656 


+ Capillary 2a is capillary 2 with the ends obstructed by short lengths of thin 
tungsten wire (see text). 


Essentially, the experiments consist in measurement of the temperature 
difference AT’ across the glass capillary tubes as a function of heat flow, 
the temperature at one end being kept accurately constant (within less 
than 2 x 10-5 °K during a single experiment). Hence the average thermal 
resistance, A7'/W, is calculated, where W is the heat current. Complete 
details of the apparatus, auxiliary equipment, and measurement of the 
tube sizes, are given in B & EK. The measurements have been carried out 
between 1-2°K and the lambda point at the saturated vapour pressure, 
with a few experiments at higher pressures. 


§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. Instability in the Thermal Resistance 


Two graphs of the thermal resistance A7'/W against total heat flow W 
for the 52-0 micron capillary (No. 1) are shown in fig. 1 (a) and (b) for two 
different temperatures. For small heat currents the thermal resistance 
remains constant or decreases slightly, as explained in detail in B & E. 
At a well-defined heat current the resistance increases rapidly, and there 
is a fairly narrow transition to supercritical behaviour, shown in fig. 1 (a) 
and (b) as the regions between the two broken lines. For supercritical 
currents the resistance appears to have two additive components, the 
viscous contribution, and another which depends on the current. The 
second contribution extrapolates back to zero at zero heat current, as was 
discussed by Brewer et al. (1956), and by Mendelssohn (1958 a, b) who 
suggested that the sharp transition shown in the graphs indicates the 
existence of two distinct states of flow. 
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Fig. 1 
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Experiments carried out in the transition region show some interesting 
features which cannot be represented on the graph. Spontaneous fluctua- 
tions in the resistance occurred around the mean values shown, decaying 
with a time constant of a few seconds, and sometimes the resistance 
increased or decreased by a small amount and remained constant at its 
new value for 10 or 20sec. The amplitude of the fluctuations was 
occasionally comparable with the ‘step’ in the graph at the critical heat 
current. No fluctuations were observed in the lower part of the sub- 
critical region or in the upper part of the supercritical region. Similar 
fluctuations in flow resistance were observed by Winkel, Delsing and Poll 
(1955). In addition, the thermal resistance in the transition region was 
found to be susceptible to mechanical shock and vibration, and special 
precautions were therefore taken to reduce the level of background 
vibration. All mechanical and diffusion pumps in the room were turned 
off, and the helium vessel was braced against the vacuum jacket and 
hydrogen dewar by plastic spacers to make the cryostat more rigid. 

A mechanical shock .applied to the cryostat increased the apparent 
thermal resistance in the transition region for a short time. The additional 
resistance decayed with a period of several seconds, although this time may 
well be determined by the damping of some solid part of the apparatus. 
Continuous vibration increased the resistance permanently and in a rather 
irregular way. To produce an appreciable change, the amount of vibration 
had to be quite large, and we can therefore assume that the spontaneous 
fluctuations were not due to the vibration normally present. Moreover the 
resistance—current curves for a particular tube at a given temperature were 
found to be reproducible from day to day. Mechanical disturbance 
had little effect except near the transitional region. 


3.2. Hysteresis 

The existence of two states of flow in helium II is confirmed in a striking 
way by observations on the wider tubes (capillaries 2, 3 and 4). Figure 2 
shows two graphs of thermal resistance versus heat flow which are typical 
of the results at low temperatures in these tubes. Here the heat flow can 
be increased to very large values without the appearance of any current- 
dependent resistance (lower set of points). When at length friction does 
occur it is extremely large, and the heat current may be reduced step by 
step to produce the upper curve of a broad hysteresis loop. Thus either 
of two distinct states of flow may be found at a given heat current density. 
At low temperatures, the thermal resistance in the entire lower branch is, 
to a good approximation, due only to the normal component viscosity, 
and the flow is determined by the linear equations of the two-fluid model. 
In this paper we shall refer to this as the linear state, although at higher 
temperatures, as we shall show later, some additional friction may be found. 
The upper branch, where strongly non-linear friction terms appear, will be 
referred to as the supercritical or current-dependent state. 

The additional current-dependent resistance in the supercritical state 
does not spontaneously disappear until the heat current is reduced to only 
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a fraction of the value which first produces friction. If we call these two 
heat currents W, and W, respectively (see fig. 2(a)), it is found that the 
value of W, (the heat current at which friction first appears) very much 
depends on the previous history of the helium. It has its maximum value 
if the helium has been left undisturbed for a considerable time (half an hour 
or more) before switching on the heat current. On the other hand, if the 
helium is in a supercritical state and the heat current is switched off for 
a few seconds only, the subsequent value of W, will be very small, perhaps 
only slightly larger than W,. 

Helium in the linear state but carrying a heat current near the maximum 
value of W, is extremely sensitive to mechanical shock and vibration. 
For a sufficiently large current, a very light tap on the cryostat will change 
the flow rapidly to the stable supercritical state. At smaller currents 
tapping may produce only a temporary rise in the thermal resistance, 
which then falls back to the linear value in a time of 1 sec or more, 
depending on how much the resistance increased. At the smallest currents, 
well below W,, light tapping produces no change at all of the thermal 
resistance. The supercritical state at large currents is also insensitive to 
shock, but at currents just above W,, tapping brings about a temporary 
decrease in the thermal resistance, and sometimes a permanent transition 
to the linear state. In the supercritical state close to W, we again 
observed spontaneous fluctuations in the thermal resistance. 

The value of W, seemed reproducible to within 10 or 20%, although its 
determination was complicated by the spontaneous fluctuations and the 
difficulty of measuring the small temperature differences with sufficient 
accuracy to distinguish between linear and supercritical states. Measure- 
ments of W, are dealt with in the next section, where we discuss the critical 
velocities. 

The size of the hysteresis loops, that is the ratio W,/W,, became in general 
smaller as the temperature increased. For example, hysteresis in capillary 
2, which was very large at low temperatures, had completely disappeared 
at 1-806°K, as shown in fig. 3(a). Capillaries 3 and 4 showed a similar, 
but smaller, temperature dependence, and small hysteresis loops could 
still be seen at 2°K or higher (see, for example, fig. 3(b)). The variation 
with diameter was irregular, hysteresis being in general larger in the 
107-6 micron tubes and smaller in the other two. 


3.3. Critical Velocities 


For the narrowest tube (52-0 microns) at temperatures not too close to 
the lambda point, it is possible to define one critical heat current for the 
appearance or disappearance of friction. Typical graphs of thermal 
resistance versus heat current have been shown in fig. 1 for this tube. 
The thermal resistance was found to be reproducible and not to show any 
hysteresis effects, so that there was always a single, well-defined transition 
curve. We may, therefore, define the critical heat current as that at the 
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centre of the transition from linear to supercritical resistance. From the 
critical heat current one may calculate the critical superfluid velocity 

vt from the equation : 
gate — ate nls sag, ees 

s (12) pS Tra? 

where « and p are the normal fluid fraction and the total densities 
respectively, S is the entropy per gram at temperature 7’, and a is the 
radius of the tube. The value of v,* therefore represents the critical 
velocity of the superfluid averaged over the cross section of the tube. It 
has been shown by Winkel, van Groenou and Gorter (1955) that it is this 
superfluid velocity with respect to the channel wall, rather than the 
relative velocity of superfluid and normal fluid, which determines the 
point of onset of friction, at least in the narrow channels. We therefore 
restrict our discussion of critical velocities to v," as defined by eqn. (1). 
In fig. 4 we plot critical superfluid velocities for the 52-0 micron tube 
(full circles) as a function of temperature. At higher temperatures the 
measured temperature differences are very small, and the percentage error 
in the thermal resistance correspondingly greater. The form and position 
of the transition were thus well defined, and the errors in the critical 
velocities (shown in fig. 4 by vertical lines through the points) are larger. 


Fig. 4 


Critical superfluid velocities in capillaries 1 (52-0 micron diameter, shown by 
symbols @) and 2 (107-6 micron diameter, shown by symbols ©) as a 
function of temperature calculated from W,. Crosses show critical 
velocities calculated from W, (see text) for capillary 2. 


For the wider tubes the critical velocity is not so unambiguously defined, 
because of the occurrence of hysteresis. As fig. 2 shows, there are two 
separate heat currents for transition between linear and supercritical 
flow. However, as we have said in the previous section, the larger heat 
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current (W,) depends strongly on vibration and on the previous history 
of the helium, while the smaller one (W,) was fairly reproducible. We show 
in fig. 4 as open circles the critical velocities for capillary 2 calculated from 
the smaller values of critical heat current (W,). The temperature 
dependence is similar to that for capillary 1, supporting the supposition 
that the lower critical velocity is the significant one. For comparison, 
we also include as crosses in fig. 4 the critical velocities for capillary 2 
calculated from the higher critical heat currents (W,) as found starting 
from an initially undisturbed state of the liquid; the temperature depen- 
dence in this case is quite different from those calculated from the smaller 
critical heat currents with this tube, and from the unambiguously defined 
critical values in tube No. 1. 
Fig. 5 
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Critical superfluid velocities in capillary 1 (52-0 micron diameter) as a function 
of density at temperature 1-563°K. 


The effect of increasing pressure on the critical velocity has been 
investigated only in detail in the case of the 52-0 micron tube. It was 
found that the transition region continued to be well defined at pressures 
up to the melting pressure, without any hysteresis. Critical velocities, 
defined in the same way as those at the vapour pressure, are shown in fig. 5 
plotted as a function of density at the temperature 1:564°K. For other 
temperatures, the variation with density was found to be similar but has 
not been measured in such detail. The values of x used in these computa- 
tions were calculated from second sound measurements. Qualitatively, 
one expects an increase of density at constant temperature to increase the 
number of excitations in the liquid, which would correspond to an increase 
of temperature at the saturated vapour pressure. ‘hus, by comparison 
with the temperature dependence shown in fig. 4 we may anticipate that 
the critical velocity would increase with pressure. Such an effect is indeed 
shown to occur in fig. 5. . 

The effect of the channel léngth on critical velocity was investigated in ° 
the two 107-6 micron tubes, which differed in length by a factor of ten 
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(about 1 em and 10cm, see table). In both of these tubes, as already 
mentioned, hysteresis effects occurred, so that two separate values of 
critical velocity could be derived. It was found that the lower critical 
velocity, calculated from W,, which we have suggested is the more 
significant one, is not appreciably affected by length. The higher critical 
velocity, where friction first appears in the initially undisturbed liquid, 
seemed to be somewhat larger with the shorter tube. 


§ 4. Discussion 
4.1. Hysteresis and Friction in the Linear Region 


The features of the transition that we have observed are analogous to 
those in the transition from laminar to turbulent flow in ordinary liquids. 
For a viscous liquid flowing in a pipe, turbulence occurs at a certain critical 
velocity which is determined by the shape and size of the pipe and the 
density and viscosity of the liquid. As the flow rate is increased to the 
critical value, fluctuations are observed in the pressure head as eddies are 
formed near the outlet of the pipe. If the velocity is increased above the 
critical value the pressure head rises rapidly and irregularly with increasing 
flow velocity. 

When turbulence is fully developed, the pressure difference necessary 
to maintain the flow is steady. Ifthe flow rate is reduced from a high value, 
i.e. a turbulent state, the velocity at which the eddies die out is lower than 
the one at which they were first produced when the flow was increased. 
This lower critical velocity is more reproducible than the higher critical 
velocity, which is very sensitive to any disturbance. In the range between 
the two critical velocities, the liquid, if in streamline flow, is in an 
essentially unstable state and mechanical shock may cause it to break 
into turbulent motion. 

This description of the appearance of turbulence in an ordinary liquid 
is so close to our observations of the onset of friction that it provides. 
evidence of some form of turbulence in helium II. An obvious explanation 
would be that the laminar flow of the normal component becomes turbulent 
at the critical velocity, but calculation of the corresponding Reynolds 
numbers shows these are much too low. Moreover a fixed critical Reynolds 
number for the normal component would lead to quite wrong temperature 
dependence for the critical value of the normal component velocity. 
The turbulence is therefore connected with the motion of the superfluid, 
and the experiments give further support to the vortex line theory proposed 
by Feynman (1955, see also Onsager 1949) who predicted the occurrence 
of just such effects as we have observed near the critical velocity. According 
to Feynman, supercritical friction in helium II arises from the creation 
of vortex lines of quantized circulation in the superfluid, and the critical 
flow velocity is that at which the kinetic energy of the liquid is just. 
sufficient to create a vortex line. Near the critical velocity, vortex lines: 
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or rings may be created and decay in an irregular manner, producing the 
spontaneous fluctuations of the thermal resistance. 

Extensions of the vortex line theory have been made by Hall and Vinen 
(1957) and by Vinen (1957a, b). The latter has made extensive experi- 
ments on heat conduction in tubes much larger than ours and he has 
developed a theory which explains his observations rather well. The 
theory indicates that, in a heat conduction experiment which involves 
counterflow of normal fluid and superfluid, the principal contribution to. 
the current-dependent resistance is due to collisions between vortex lines 
and normal fluid excitations. Detailed comparison between the theory 
and our values of stable supercritical friction will be made in a later 
paper. The theory also leads to a critical velocity, and to hysteresis effects 
which increase with decreasing temperature and decreasing size of the flow 
channel. Qualitatively, the observed variation in size of the hysteresis 
loops with temperature in tubes 2, 3 and 4 is therefore in agreement with 
the theory (see for example, figs. 2(a) and 3(a)). The variation with tube 
diameter is not, apparently, in agreement since we find the largest 
hysteresis loops with the 107-6 micron tube, smaller loops with the 
366 micron tube, and no hysteresis in the 52-0 micron tube. However, 
it is difficult to assess with any accuracy the way in which the hysteresis 
effects differ in various tubes, since they probably depend to a large extent 
on the mounting of the tube, on the surface roughness, and on the shape 
of the exit and entrance. 

The effect of the exit and entrance was investigated in some experiments 
with capillary 2 obstructed at both ends with short pieces of 70 micron 
diameter tungsten wire. The values of the thermal resistance in both the 
linear and supercritical regions were not greatly changed except that the 
hysteresis loops were very much reduced in size, and were detectable 
only at the lowest temperatures. Earlier experiments on a 10 cm long, 
52-0 micron diameter tube (not included in the table) had already suggested 
that obstructions might strongly influence the results. A graph of the 
thermal resistance versus heat current for this capillary at 1-563°K is given 
in fig. 6. It showed not only an appreciable hysteresis which was absent 
in capillary 1 (whose nominal diameter was the same) but also a large 
amount of friction in the ‘linear’ region. This tube was subsequently 
found to be partly blocked with dirt at a point about 3 cm from one end, 
and the normal component viscosity determined from the intercept on 
the ATW axis (see B & E) was too large by a factor of about two. 

The existence of frictional forces additional to the normal viscosity 
in the linear region was also predicted by Vinen. The magnitude of the 
theoretical effect increases with temperature and tube diameter, but a 
calculation from Vinen’s theory shows that it would be of the same order 
as our experimental error, and could probably not be detected. We do 
however observe appreciable friction in the lower branches of the hysteresis 
loops at higher temperatures with the short 107-6 micron tube and with the 
366 micron tube. An example of this has been given in fig. 3\6). Both in 
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this tube (No. 4) and in the short tube, the observed friction greatly exceeds 
theoretical expectation. For example in fig. 3(b), Vinen's subcritical 
friction would give a thermal resistance of about 0-006 deg. watt at 
W =500pwatt, which is 50 times smaller than observed. However, it 
is believed that this friction in the lower branch of the hysteresis loop is 
not of the same nature as the theoretical effect, but is connected rather 
with effects at the ends of the tubes or at obstructions. We believe this 
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Average thermal resistance A7'/W versus heat flow W at 1-563°K for an acci-- 
dentally obstructed tube of diameter 52-0 microns. 


because (a) the observed effect was increased when the ends of capillary 2 
were obstructed with tungsten wire; (b) this friction was relatively larger 
in the short 107-6 micron tube (No. 3) than in the long 107-6 micron tube 
(No. 2); and (c) a large friction of this type was observed in the accidentally 
obstructed 52 micron tube, whereas it was completely absent in capillary 1. 
Quantitative comparison with Vinen’s theory is not, in any case, valid 
in the linear region of flow. The theory assumes that the average spacing 
between vortex lines is very small compared with the channel width, 
whereas, as we shall show in paper II, the average spacing between lines 
in the linear region discussed above is of the same order as the tube 
diameters. 

While comparing the present experiments with Vinen’s work, it should 
be mentioned that he observed experimentally a delay time in the build-up 
and decay of supercritical friction. The time constant was found to be 
independent of tube width and given by a relation t=kw-? where w is the 
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heat current density and the constant k is about 4 x 10-2.see (watt-cm~?)?/?, 
If this equation is also valid for channel sizes as small as ours, the delay 
times would be less than a second for all the experiments, except for heat 
currents close to the critical values. Our experimental arrangement is not 
- suitable for measurements of such short time effects which must have been 
completely masked by the thermal time constant of the system. For 
velocities close to the critical value Vinen’s delay time increased rapidly, 
tending to infinity at the critical value. Although delays in the appearance 
of friction were certainly observed in our experiments, they were not 
reproducible and no systematic measurements could be made. As was 
stated before, the behaviour depended critically on the previous history 
of the helium and on the amount of vibration present. Variations in the 
delay time were also observed by Vinen but they do not appear to have 
been so serious. The hysteresis is definitely not a time effect, as even at 
very large heat currents the resistance was observed to stay in the linear 
region without any change for up to half an hour. Ifthe metastable linear 
state was deliberately disturbed, the thermal resistance increased rapidly 
to the supercritical value. 

Using the same experimental arrangement as ours, Mendelssohn and 
Steele (1959) have since continued these measurements in tubes of similar 
diameter but fifteen times longer, and have observed both hysteresis and 
time delays. The latter were shown to be due to a steady propagation of 
turbulence along the tube and have been further investigated by Critchlow 
(1960). In our experiments with tubes only 10cm long these effects 
would again be difficult to separate from those due to the thermal time 
constant. 

The large hysteresis effects described in the present paper were first 
observed and reported by us some time ago (Brewer and Edwards 1958) 
and some hysteresis was also found in a different experimental arrangement 
by Rorschach and Romberg (1958). We have shown that they are strongly 
influenced by vibration and may be inhibited by obstructions in the 
channel. As already mentioned, we took special precautions in the 
present experiments to avoid extraneous mechanical vibration, and also 
to ensure constancy of the bath temperature. In addition, the entrances 
and exits of the tubes were made as smooth and rounded as possible. 
However, control of all the factors affecting the appearance of hysteresis 
seems to be difficult, since capillary 1, in which there was no evidence 
of any obstruction (see B & E) showed no hysteresis, whereas a tube of 
the same nominal diameter which was known to be blocked, did (see 
fig. 6). These considerations may explain why the effects have not been 


‘generally observed before. 


4.2. Oritical Velocities 


The temperature dependence of the critical superfluid velocity shown 
in fig. 4 may be compared with that found by Winkel, Delsing and Poll 
(1955) for thermomechanical flow in much narrower channels (1 to 
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6 microns in width). Both sets of experiments show an increase of velocity 
with temperature at the lower temperatures, but the maximum in the 
results of Winkel et al. must, if it occurs at all in the present experiments, 
be shifted much nearer the lambda point. Such a shift with increasing 
channel size was found by Winkel et al. Most of the published data are - 
consistent if we assume that the temperature dependence of v," has a 
smooth variation with channel size, from the behaviour in the very narrow 
helium film where it is independent of temperature or has a very shallow 
maximum, to the behaviour found by Vinen in channels of a few millimetres, 
width, and observed in the present experiments, where it increases rapidly 
with temperature. There is no theoretical explanation of this temperature 
variation at present. An estimate of the superfluid critical velocity at the 
absolute zero for a long slit of width d has been made by Feynman (1955) 
on the basis of his theory of vortex lines, and is given by the equation 


of a= a In (=) 
m ao 


where m is the mass of the *He atom, and ay is the core radius of a vortex 
line. For channels of different shapes, the quantity corresponding to d 
in eqn. (2) is twice the ratio of area to perimeter, which for a cylindrical 
capillary is the radius. The argument in the logarithm is only approximate. 
The result is obtained by calculating the minimum kinetic energy needed 
to create quantized vortices at the exit of a channel from which a uniform 
jet emerges, but the real situation must be very much more complicated. 

In fig. 7 we give eqn. (2) in a logarithmic plot for two values of do, 
namely 4A and 40A. Our experimental results at 1-3°K are also shown, 
together with those of Winkel et al. and of Vinen at about the same 
temperature. The lower values shown for Vinen’s velocities are those 
where his measured friction apparently disappears completely, a definition 
of v,"* which is consistent with our own. All the velocities shown are in 
extremely good agreement with eqn. (2), despite the fact that it is not. 
supposed to represent a precise calculation. Vinen observed and quoted 
another critical velocity, shown by the higher points in fig. 7, where the 
supercritical friction dropped sharply from a high to a low value. We 
also observed such an effect, to be described in a later paper, and our 
measurements of it are in fairly good agreement with Vinen’s experiments. 
and with his theory. However, since friction and therefore vorticity 
are still present below this critical velocity it has no direct connection with 
the velocity discussed by Feynman, and indeed the values shown in fig. 7 
do not agree so well with the equation. Although Winkel et al. also 
observed some ‘subcritical friction’ and applied the same criterion as 
Vinen, their critical velocities lie very close to Feynman’s curves. All 
results shown in fig. 7 were obtained in experiments on thermomechanical 
flow. Atkins (1959) has shown that critical velocities deduced from several 
other types of experiments, although not so accurate, also fit in with 
eqn. (2) provided that the flow channel is not too small. 


(2) 
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There are at present wide variations in the experimentally estimated 
values of the vortex core radius a). The critical velocity v,= 54-1 cm sec" 
for a helium II film of thickness 3024 at 1-60°k (Jackson and Grimes 
1958) would lead to a much larger value of a, in eqn. (2) than those used 
in fig. 7. A recent tentative estimate of a)~10-4cm for a free vortex 
(Vinen 1961) is however too large to use in the equation, since it would 
give negative critical velocities in channels smaller than this size. 
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Critical superfluid velocities as a function of channel size d (see text) at about 
1:3°K. © Present results; [J Vinen’s results (1957 (b)); [.) Vinen’s 
quoted results; A Winkel, Delsing and Poll (1955). Curve A, eqn. (2) 
with a,=4 4; curve B, eqn. (2) with a)=40 A. 
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ABSTRACT 


Potash alum crystals grown from solution had fine octahedron faces. They 
were etched by a quick dip in water. The etch figures obtained were not 
only similar in orientation and appearance to ‘natural growth’ figures on 
diamond, but were identical with them in every respect. 

Due attention is paid to ‘ growth’ hillocks on one crystal and the etch 
hillocks on the other crystal. Interfacial angles as well as other characterizing 
marks of both kinds of pits are compared. It is concluded that diamond is 
not characterized by a special growth pattern and that in fact all figures 
naturally obtained on diamond are a result of natural dissolution. 


§ 1. InTRODUCTION 


It is well known that diamond octahedral faces are possessed with 
triangular depressions of a pyramidial nature called ‘trigons’. These 
trigons are characteristic of nearly all diamond octahedral faces. 

The controversy whether these are to be attributed to growth or to. 
etch phenomena, has been discussed by nearly all workers on diamond, 
see, for example, Fersmann and Goldschmidt (1911), Sutton (1928), 
Williams (1932), Tolansky and Wilcock (1947), Omar and Kenawi (1957), 
Frank e¢ al. (1958). Even books on crystallography shared in the. 
controversy, as can be checked by reviewing old and recent editions. 
of these books. In the last few years the tide is that trigons are mostly 
due to the etching effect of an agent which is not oxygen (oxygen etch 
pits are inverted with respect to the trigons). The problem lies in the fact 
that if trigons are due to growth then a special theory for the growth of 
diamond must be made. There is no evidence that diamond should be 
singled out of all crystals by a special mode of growth. 

The observation made by Omar and Kenawi (1957) that the oxygen 
etch patterns of diamond in vacuum are exactly similar (except in 
orientation) to the natural diamond pattern and that the natural pattern 
must therefore be due to an unknown etchant in the history of diamond, 
has been fairly established by Frank e¢ al. (1958). In these two papers 
Frank has not only analysed the whole problem but succeeded in etching 
diamond in the natural orientation of trigons. 

We here produce further evidence that the trigons are due to an etching 
mechanism. For this purpose a crystal from the cubic system that 
coymtalliaes in the octahedron form has been chosen. The crystal is. 
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potash alum, which has been lightly etched with pure water. The results 
we expected occurred, i.e. the etch pattern obtained was exactly identical 
in every detail with the ‘natural growth’ pattern on diamond. Such an 
observation has not been analysed before, and we proceed to show that 
complete identity exists. In recent times alum has been etched by 
Bauhans (1913) and by Friedel (1924) but no such complete analysis has 
been made. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A small nucleus of potash alum crystal is suspended in a saturated hot 
alum solution (80°c), then the whole is left at laboratory temperature 
(25°c) for about 30 hours, after which a nice well-developed crystal is 
formed. The crystal usually has very neat octahedral surfaces without 
any characterizing marks. Some crystals grew at the bottom of the 
containing vessel; these were also examined. The crystals were then 
dipped in cold (laboratory temperature) distilled water for a very short 
time (1 to 2 sec), after which the etch figures were observed. 


§ 3. OBSERVATIONS 


Figures | and 2+ are samples chosen from hundreds of photomicrographs 
‘taken on our many etched alum crystals. Any worker, familiar with 
diamond octahedral faces, will realize the complete similarity of these 
figures to those naturally observed on diamond. The triangles are 
depressions imitating the trigons on diamond. The parts marked H are 
areas between the ‘triangles’ which are actually etch hillocks, similar 
to the ‘growth hillocks’ observed on diamond. Overlapping triangles 
can be observed on all the photomicrographs, in conformity with the 
observation made by Frank et al. on natural diamond, an observation 
which they analysed and attributed to etch. The fact that the overlapping 
exists as a result of etching is a direct proof of Frank’s view, that the 
natural pattern on diamond can only have been the result of surface 
dissolution. The orientation with respect to the crystal edge is clear 
from fig. 3. 

Figure 4 is the natural pattern on diamond and fig. 3 (as well as figs. 1 
and 2) the etched pattern of alum. The natural ‘growth’ hillocks on 
diamond have curved edges; this is clear in fig. 4. Figure 5 shows a similar 
‘curvature on the etch hillocks of alum. We call this curvature horizontal 
curvature, which is marked C on both photomicrographs. This has been 
measured carefully on both crystals and an average value for the radius 
of curvature of 0-5 mm seems to exist on both types of hillocks. It should 
be noted that the natural trigons on diamond, as well as the pits produced 
by etching octahedral faces of alum, have exact straight edges; the 
sloping walls of these triangular depressions are not however straight : 
they have what is called cylindrical curvature, i.e. curvature perpendicular 
to the layer edges. This is deduced by using interferometry: fig. 6 is an 
ee ee 
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interferogram taken for an etch pit on alum using thin film interferometric 
techniques (see Tolansky and Omar 1952). 

On account of the small etch pits obtained and the existence of small 
local irregularities in the crystal surface we have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining interferograms by using optical flats. However, both interfero- 
grams show that the fringes are not equidistant (a sign of cylindrical 
curvature). 

From the fringes, both crystals have an approximate radius of curvature 
for the sloping sides of the ‘triangles’ in the order of (1000-1500 ;2). 

The fringes also enable us to measure interfacial angles between the 
sloping sides of the triangles which are actually pyramidal depressions 
on both crystals; these angles were found to be in the order of 1-5 degrees. 
Another characteristic feature of the diamond trigons is an extension to 
the sides of some trigons called ‘basal extension’. This was attributed 
by Tolansky and Wilcock (1947) to a growth phenomenon. In our etched 
alum crystals basal extension was also found and exists on some figures, 
as a result of dissolution. An example on etched alum is shown as CD 
(fig. 7). 

§ 4. CONCLUSION 


It is thus clear that every characteristic feature of the supposed diamond 
growth pattern has its prototype in the etched face of a similar cubic 
crystal; these figures are also similarly oriented. Apart from orientation, 
the important similar features may be summarized in the following 
remarks. 


1. Both features are characterized by similar hillocks, of the same 
shape and of the same order of horizontal curvature. 

2. The interfacial angles of the pyramidal depressions in both cases are 
of the same order. 

3. Both depressions are characterized by what we call cylindrical 
curvature (curvature perpendicular to the sides of the depressions) ; 
this curvature, whether positive or negative, is of the same order in both 
patterns. 

4. Both patterns of triangles have sometimes ‘basal extension’, 
i.e. extension to the sides of the triangles. 

5. In the pattern of natural diamonds we sometimes see two trigons 
partly overlapping. This has been analysed (see Frank et al. 1958) to be 
a sign of natural dissolution; this partial overlapping also exists in our 
photomicrographs of the etched octahedral faces of alum. Since this 
had occurred as a result of surface dissolution, it may be taken as a partial 
confirmation to Frank’s view. 

6. Large triangles rarely occur in both patterns, which in our view is 
due to the fact that when dissolution proceeds further the whole face is 
wiped out completely and a new face appears with new small triangles 
which become larger to a certain extent, after which they are removed 
- completely, and new triangles formed. 
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We conclude this article by supporting the view that trigons and other 
supposed growth patterns, naturally existing on diamond, are actually 
etch patterns, obtained as a result of natural surface dissolution in the 
fluid magma in which diamond existed after it had been formed in 
geological times. 
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ABSTRACT 


When a polycrystalline metal specimen is deformed, ledges must be 
produced on grain boundaries in the interior of the specimen, corresponding 
to slip lines on the external surface, but much less pronounced. During 
recrystallization, grain boundary migration occurs and a ledge would tend 
to straighten out so as to reduce the total energy by decreasing the area of 
grain boundary. If the volume swept by the migrating boundary remains 
stress free, and the height of the ledge is greater than a critical value dependent 
on the energy density in the deformed material, it is shown that the grain 
boundary will continue to migrate until the nucleus of a new grain capable. 
of indefinite growth has been produced. The critical height h is given by 
h=0-lr=0-1 y/H, where E is the energy density of the deformed material, 
y is the grain boundary energy per unit area, and r is the equilibrium radius 
of curvature of the grain boundary between a recrystallized grain and the 
deformed matrix. On this basis it is shown that when a metal is cold-worked 
to a given strain, the temperature at which the metal is strained could have 
an effect on the grain size af the recrystallized specimen. 


THE generally accepted theory of recrystallization is that proposed by Cahm 
(1950) and Cottrell (1953) who suggested that the dislocations in a cold- 
worked metal polygonize to form sub-grains. Certain sub-grains then 
grow at the expense of others, so acting as recrystallization nuclei. 

The theory has been criticized (Kennedy 1955) on the ground that sub- 
grain growth requires the movement of low-angle boundaries and 
decreases in rate as these angles increase, whereas high-angle boundaries. 
appear to be necessary for the high mobility observed in the growth process. 
Rutter and Aust (1960) observed that the rate of migration of a medium 
angle (10°) boundary in high purity lead with very small additions (less. 
than 10-4 atomic %) of silver and gold was an order of magnitude slower than. 
a random high-angle boundary under the same conditions. 

Electron microscopic observations (Bollmann 1959) on the recrystal- 
lization of nickel have shown that nucleation does not take place in exactly 
the way predicted by Cahn. Recrystallization starts before distinct sub- 
grains are formed and develops independently of polygonization over a. 
certain period, until the whole volume is consumed by the more rapidly 
growing crystal grains. , 

The marked difference in recrystallization properties of single crystals. 
and polycrystalline materials emphasizes the importance of grain boun- 
daries. Single crystals of aluminium deformed 99-6% by rolling did not 
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recrystallize after annealing for five minutes at 300°C, whilst a poly- 
crystalline specimen given the same treatment would have recrystallized 
completely (Liu and Hibbard 1955). A similar effect has been observed 
with pure copper (Liu and Hibbard 1953). 

Recovery and recrystallization have been extensively studied in cold- 
worked silver (Bailey and Hirsch 1960, Bailey 1960) and it has been shown 
that reerystallization is initiated by the migration of high-angle boundaries 
which were present in the metal before deformation. Bailey considers 
that this migration may start at an area of grain boundary across which 
there is a fairly large difference in dislocation density. As soon as the 
boundary has moved, a dislocation free region is generated on one side so 
that the driving force is then governed by the average value of the stored 
energy. No conclusive experimental evidence has been presented for the 
existence of such areas of high-angle grain boundary across which there is 
a large difference in dislocation density, and indeed it is not necessary to 
postulate such a difference. 

Ina plastically deformed metal, ledges will be formed at grain boundaries, 
corresponding to slip lines on the external surface. The displacement on 
any slip plane will be considerably reduced in the interior of a metal 
because of the non-conformity of the slip systems in the adjoining grains. 
Such ledges play an important part in some theories of creep fracture 
(Gifkins 1956, Chen and Machlin 1956). We suggest that recrystal- 
lization nuclei form at these ledges in the following way. At the tem- 
perature at which grain boundary migration can occur, the ledge would 
_ tend to straighten out, and so reduce the total energy by decreasing the 
area of grain boundary (figure (a) and (b)). Provided the internal stress in 
the specimen is released before this temperature is reached, and Bailey and 
Hirsch (1960) have shown that in silver this condition is satisfied, no dis- 
locations will run into the volume swept by the migrating boundary. 
This volume will therefore have the same energy per unit volume as a 
completely recrystallized specimen. Assuming for the moment that AC 
remains straight, when the length of AC exceeds 1 1, boundary migration 
can continue under the driving force provided by the energy density 
difference across the boundary, as shown by Bailey (1960). 

The orientation of the new grain is clearly related to that of grain X 
in the figure. However, the region round the ledge is very likely to be a 
region where the lattice curvature is particularly severe after cold work, 
because of the non-conformity of the slip systems in the adjoining grains, 
so that there may well be several degrees orientation difference between 
the new nucleus and the centre of the grain from which it has formed. 
Under these circumstances, it is possible that the new nucleus would grow 
into the grain X, though probably at a considerably slower rate than the 
rate of growth into grain Y. | 

It can be shown that the height of a ledge which will produce a 
recrystallization nucleus capable of unlimited growth must exceed a critical 
value. In order to calculate this, we must consider a more detailed picture 
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of the process that produces the nucleus. The figure (a) shows the initial 
situation, assuming for simplicity that angle B is a right angle. The 
boundary at B starts to move into crystal Y, and as the area swept through 


initially takes up the orientation of the crystal X at B, no sub -boundary 
is at first formed. 


h grain Y 


grain X 


grain Y 


ttre oe fe + 


(c) 


(a) AB is a slip step or ledge on the high-angle boundary between, plastically 
deformed grains X and Y. (b) By migrating to AC, the total grain boun- 
dary area is reduced and the nucleus of a recrystallized grain X’ having the 
same orientation as grain X at the point B is formed. Near A and C very 
low-angle grain boundaries are produced in the plane of the original high- 
angle boundary. (c) AC bulges out with radius of curvature r into grain Y, 
because of the difference in energy density across the grain boundary. 
Further growth leaves behind a low-angle grain boundary along the plane 


BC. 
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Since the height of the ledge h could be several hundred angstroms, the 
orientation of crystal X may change slightly along BA, and a low-angle 
boundary may appear between the nucleus and the grain X in the region 
of A. This orientation difference may be ~0-1°, so that the energy 
required to create the low-angle boundary will be very small in com- 
parison with the energy obtained from the decreasing area of the high-angle 
boundary. Similar conditionsexist along BC. The nucleus can thus rapidly 
grow to the shape shown in the figure (6). The energy density difference 
E across the grain boundary AC will cause the boundary to bulge out into 
grain Y with a constant radius of curvature r, where r=y/H, y being the 
energy per unit area of the high-angle grain boundary. To produce a 
nucleus that can give indefinite growth, it is still necessary for the length 
of the straight line AC to be at least 2r._ In silver deformed 25% in tension 
at room temperature, on which all our numerical estimates are based, 
r~kp (Bailey 1960). Under these conditions, the orientation of grain X 
will have changed appreciably from the orientation of grain X at point B. 
We assume that the new grain X’ retains essentially the same orientation 
as it has at B. Thus there is now a low-angle boundary along the plane 
of the former high angle boundary (figure (c)). In silver the misorientation 
is ~1° and the energy of such a boundary is about 0-ly, where y is the 
energy of a high-angle boundary (Greenough and King 1951). Further 
increase in the length of AC can only occur if the area of the low-angle 
grain boundary along BC is increased. The energy density difference # 
across the grain boundary AC must also provide the energy required for 
the increase in the total length of the high angle grain boundary as C moves 
away from B. 

If V is the total energy required for the nucleus to grow to a given stage, 
then it can be shown that 


ONT - oh ae h* E 
ag vivsec a (5+ z) +] (sin 6— a tan a) | 


(where @ is the angle BAC (figure (c)). 

Indefinite growth becomes possible when AC = 2r, ie. when @= cos h/2r. 
In order for the nucleus to grow spontaneously to this critical size, dV /d@ 
must be negative for all values of 6 between 6=0° and 6=cosh/2r. It 
can be shown that this condition is satisfied when h>0-1r. With silver 
it would then be necessary that hS 500A, and these ledges would still be 
too small to detect experimentally (Bailey 1960). 

It is not necessary for BA to be a single slip line normal to the plane of 
the boundary. A group of closely spaced (~ 100A) slip lines would give 
equally effective nucleation, and if angle BAC were acute, conditions 
during the early stages of nucleus formation would be even more favour- 
able than in the case we have considered. Under these circumstances, h- 
would be the overall height of the step resolved perpendicular to the plane 
of the boundary. 

We have further assumed in our analysis that the energy density in the 
cold worked metal prior to recrystallization is uniform. There may be 
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a high energy density in the region of the ledge which would decrease the 
equilibrium radius of curvature of the high-angle grain boundary and 
decrease the critical ledge height. 

The requirements that for the production of a nucleus capable of 
indefinite growth, the ledge height A must exceed a critical value dependent 
on the energy density H of the metal before recrystallization gives a 
simple explanation of the decrease in grain size of a recrystallized. metal 
as the pre-strain is increased above the critical value required to give 
recrystallization. Both #, and the number of ledges of a given height, are 
increased by increasing pre-strain. 

On this basis it is considered that the temperature at which the metal 
is cold-worked could have an effect on the grain size of the recrystallized 
specimen. Cottrell (1952) shows that the spacing of slip lines visible in a 
polycrystalline metal is independent of temperature of deformation and 
depends only on the stress. For a given amount of pre-strain, the lower 
the temperature, the greater the stress required. Hence the lower the 
temperature of pre-straining the larger the number of slip-lines, and the 
smaller the extent of slip on each line. Thus the number of ledges of a 
given height should decrease as the temperature of pre-straining is reduced. 
However, # for a given amount of pre-strain should be increased as the 
temperature is lowered and the critical height of ledge will be reduced. By 
measuring # just before recrystallization after deformation to a given 
strain at different temperatures a quantitative check on the theory may be 
possible. 
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ABSTRACT 


The soft x-ray M-emission spectrum of Nb has been measured. The 
Myy,vYn peak has been found to be the Myy,y emission band and the 
Myy, vY 1 peak is a satellite of the Miy, v Nu, im emission line. The emission 
spectrum indicates that Nb is similar to vanadium in that the 4d electrons 
are not localized and are in the conduction band. In addition, the soft x-ray 
spectrum indicates that some of the electrons in the band have p character. 


THERE is an increasing amount of interest in the second series transition 
metals, and more experimental data are becoming available on the electronic: 
structure of these metals. Except for Siegbahn and Magnusson’s (1934) 
and Kiessig’s (1935) works, however, there has been very little done on the. 
soft x-ray emission spectrum of these metals. It is believed that a great 
amount of valuable information can be obtained from a study of their soft. 
X-ray emission spectra. Lomer and Marshall (1958) have concluded from 
neutron diffraction data (Shull and Wilkinson 1953) that the 3d electrons 
in vanadium are not localized but are in the conduction band. Coles (1958) 
has shown by electrical resistivity measurements that the second series. 
transition metals have an electronic structure similar to that of the first 
series. It is the purpose of the present investigation to determine if soft 
X-rays can give any information regarding the 4d electrons in Nb. 

The measurements were carried out on a grazing incidence spectrometer: 
(Holliday 1960) using a flow proportional counter as an x-ray detector. 
The grating with 600 lines/mm was used at a glancing angle of 2°. The 
current to the target was 1 ma with a potential of 4000 v. The Nb sample 
was cleaned by ion bombardment, and the system was pumped to. 
5 x 10-8 mm of Hg before the spectrum was recorded. In order to improve 
the signal to noise ratio, a cascade circuit (Wilson 1950) has been added 
inside the spectrometer chamber next to the counter. The improvement. 
can be seen in the results for the Myy, yNyy, 1 emission line shown in fig. 1. 
The peak to background is about 50/1 compared to 4/1 that was obtained 
before the circuit was added. The spectrum of Nb in fig. 1 is a ratemeter: 
trace and no correction has been made. The other emission line indicated 
in fig. 1 is the Myy;Myy, y transition which occurs at 78-2 A. The Myy, yY;z 
and Myy, y Yq peaks indicated in fig. 1 were first labelled by Siegbahn and 
Magnusson. They called Y; and Y,; unknown external energy levels... 
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‘The emission edge of the Myy, y Yq transition occurs at 206 ev and corre- 
sponds in energy to (Valence — 3d) transition. In addition, preliminary 
measurements of the Myy,yYr emission edges for Zr, Mo and Ru are in 
very close agreement with the ionization energy of the Myy,v level given by 
Sandstrom’s (1957) table of energy levels. On this basis the My, vYu 
transition should be called the M;y, y emission band. The Myy, vYz peak 
does not correspond to any known transition and is too widely separated 
from the M,y,y emission band to be a part of the band. This is well 
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‘The M emission spectra of Nb showing the My; Myy,y and Myy, y Nir, mu 
emission lines, and the Myy,yYz; and Myy,yYn peaks. The beam 
current was 1 ma with a potential of 4000 v. The scale between the 
dotted lines has been increased by a factor of 10. 


illustrated for the case of Ru, where the emission edge of the Myy, vy emission 
band and the Myy yY; peaks are separated by 3lev. The separation 
between Myy, yY; peak and the Myy, yNy;, py peak in going from Zr to Ru 
was found to increase about 1 ev when the atomic number was increased 
by one. In addition, there is a sharp intensity drop in going from Nb to 
Moin the Myy yY;peak. The above experimental results are characteristic 


of a satellite and it would appear safe to label the Myy, vY; peak a satellite of 
‘the intense Myy yNjy, yy line. 
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In fig. 2 is shown a point by point plot of the M,y, y emission band of Nb 
and the M¢ satellite corrected for the tail of the Myy, vNuy, ir emission line. 
A total of 2000 counts were taken on each point giving a standard deviation 
of 2:2%. It will be noted from fig. 2 that the Myy,y emission band is 
strongly asymmetric. An exact determination of the energy width of the 
band will have to wait till further instrument corrections are made and the 
M,y and My peaks are separated. 

The emission peak for the (4d 3p) transition should occur at approxi- 
mately 334. Our investigation of this region of the spectrum gave no 
indication of any transition. It is important to note that Kiessig did not 
find this transition for pure Nb either. 
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‘The Myy y emission band and the M¢(Mjy, yNur, m1) satellite of Nb corrected 
for the tail of the MZ emission line. The Mjy,v emission edge occurs 
at approximately 206 ev. 


In order to determine the status of the 4d electrons from the above 
experimental results, it is necessary to determine whether the Miy,v 
emission band is dipole or quadrupole transition and to determine the 
significance of the absence of the (4d — 3p) transition. It is possible that 
the absence of this transition is due to the Auger process. However, the 
(4d — 3p) transition has been detected by Kiessig for niobium carbide 
which makes the above explanation unlikely. Another explanation for 
this anomaly is that there are no localized 4d electrons for pure Nb. By 
dipole selection rules, the Myy, y emission band is a (conduction p 2 3d) 
transition. If the Myy,y emission band was quadrupole, the transition 
would be (4d > 3d). Since dipole transitions are much more intense than 
quadrupole, it is unlikely that we would observe the quadrupole transition 
(4d — 3d), and not see the dipole transition (4d > 3p). The results are in 
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favour of the dipole transition (conduction p> 3d). There has been some 
question as to the validity of applying selection rules to transitions from 
electrons in the band. However, the justification for this has been given 
by Tomboulian (1957). Thus, the above experimental results indicate 
that Nb is similar to vanadium in that the 4d electrons are not localized 
and are in the conduction band. In addition, the soft x-ray spectrum 
indicates that some of the electrons in the band have p character. 

It is planned to do more work on the second series transition metals, 
especially with alloys. In addition, the necessary corrections will be made 
to the spectra in order to obtain an accurate picture of the shape and width 
of the band. With these corrections, a close correlation to the density of 
states curve should be obtained. 
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The solubility of oxygen in body-centred cubic alloys of niobium, with 
molybdenum, rhenium and ruthenium, has been measured, these alloying 
elements being members of Groups VIA, VITA and VIIIA respectively. 
In each of these three alloy systems, increasing the electron to atom ratio 
decreases the oxygen solubility, effectively zero solubility being reached 
with additions to niobium of about 75at.°% molybdenum, 35at. % 
rhenium, and 25at.% ruthenium. In these alloys, therefore, assuming 
the values 5, 6, 7, 8 for the electron to atom ratios for niobium, molybdenum, 
rhenium and ruthenium respectively, the point of zero oxygen solubility 
is reached at an electron to atom ratio of between 5-70 and 5-75. 

The striking similarity between the behaviour of hydrogen (Jones e¢ al. 
1961) and that of oxygen in these alloys indicates that oxygen is probably 
behaving as an electron donor in solution. The existence of zero solubility 
at an electron to atom ratio of about 5-75 is evidence for the filling of a 
sub-band at this electron concentration, the higher sub-band being unable 
to accept electrons from oxygen atoms. 

Electronic changes occurring as electrons are added to the niobium 
structure have also been observed by measuring the magnetic susceptibility 
of niobium—molybdenum alloys at 20°c for a range of compositions between 
niobium and molybdenum. These observations indicate that the sus- 
ceptibility decreases rapidly as the molybdenum content is increased from 
zero to about 60at. % and that there is a minimum in the susceptibility/ 
composition curve beyond this concentration of molybdenum. There 
remains some uncertainty regarding the position and form of this minimum 
and there is some evidence for a low maximum at 75°% molybdenum with 
two shallow minima at 60 and 90 at. °% molybdenum. A sharp minimum 
observed in the susceptibility values at about 10at.% molybdenum has 
not yet been confirmed. 
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Tue purpose of this note is to present results on the energy stored in 
deformed aluminium and the change in electrical resistivity that occurs 
on annealing. The results are compared with those obtained previously 
for copper (Clarebrough et al. 1957), nickel (Clarebrough et al. 1960) and 
a brass (Clarebrough et al. 1960). 

Super-purity aluminium (99-991°% Al) was used. Ingots approximately 
10cemx5cmx5em were cast from smaller ingots supplied by the 
Aluminium Company of America, deformed 25% in cubic compression 
and annealed for 1h at 400°c. The grain size after this treatment was. 
approximately Imm. The ingots were deformed 75° in compression 
and then specimens for the measurement of stored energy, electrical 
resistivity and hardness were machined from them. The measurements. 
of stored energy were made in the same manner described previously 
(Clarebrough et al. 1952) and the measurements of electrical resistivity 
were made with a Kelvin double bridge using specimens 9 cm x 0-67 cm x 
0:34cm. 

The results of the energy, resistivity and hardness measurements are- 
shown in the figure. The total energy stored is 3-2cal/g atom. This 
result is the mean of four measurements, the maximum deviation being 
10%. This reproducibility is less than that obtained previously for other 
metals as the calorimetric method used is less accurate for metals of low 
density and high specific heat. The AP curve shows two stages, a plateau 
region between 100° and 250°c and a peak between 250° and 360°c. Small: 
decreases in electrical resistivity and hardness occur up to 250°c and these 
properties then decrease to the values for fully annealed material by 360°c. 

Metallographic examination shows that recrystallization does not 
commence until 250°c and is complete by 360°c. Furthermore, in agree- 
ment with the results of Perryman (1954) and Astrém (1955), clearly 
marked sub-grains develop in the range of temperature 100°-250°c. Thus. 
the marked plateau in the AP curve can be attributed to recovery involving 
the rearrangement and annihilation of dislocations. 

The value of the total energy stored is less than that reported by Astroém 
for aluminium of similar composition. Although Astrom’s measurements 
were made with a calorimeter of the Borelius type (Borelius and Berglund 
1951), the difference in techniques is probably not the cause of the difference. 
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in the results since Gordon, using the same type of calorimeter as Astrom, 
obtained excellent agreement with our measurements on copper (Gordon 
1955, Clarebrough et al. 1960). It is more likely that the main contri- 
butory factor to the difference in values for the stored energy is a difference 
ingrain size. Although the grain size of Astrém’s specimens is not reported 
it appears from his micrographs that the grain size of our specimens is 
approximately an order of magnitude larger than his. 
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Curves for the power difference, AP, as a function of temperature and of the 
increment in resistivity, Ap, and hardness, V.H.N. after annealing to 
various temperatures, for specimens of aluminium deformed 75% in 
compression. The curve for power difference was obtained at a heating 
rate of 6°c/min and the same rate of heating was used in the annealing 
treatments. 


In the table the values of stored energy and changes in electrical 
resistivity associated with the annealing of aluminium, copper, nickel and 
a brass are given. Values for the resistivity of a dislocation (calculated 
from the energy and resistivity measurements), the stacking -fault energy 
and the separation of the partial dislocations are also included in the table. 
The separation, r, of the partial dislocations was calculated from 
r=Ga?/24ry where G is the shear modulus, a the lattice parameter and y 
the stacking-fault energy. 

It is apparent that for the metals considered the resistance of a dis- 
location is more than an order of magnitude greater than that estimated 
by Hunter and Nabarro (1953) (0-38 x 10-4 .Q cm/dislocation line/cm?), 
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Seeger and Stehle (1956) (0-6 x 10-4 »Q cm/dislocation line/em?), or 
Harrison (1958) (5 x 10-14 ,.Q cm/dislocation line/em?). These theoretical 
estimates do not take into account any scattering due to stacking faults 
and it has been suggested that the large discrepancy between the experi- 
mental and theoretical values for the resistivity of a dislocation arises 
from such scattering (Seeger 1957, Howie 1960). The increase in resistivity 
of a disiucation with decreasing stacking fault energy and increasing sep- 
aration of the partials (see table) may be readily interpreted as an increase 
in the contribution of the stacking faults to the total scattering. How- 
ever, to attribute the total discrepancy between theory and experiment 
to stacking faults requires that faults approximately one atom wide in 
copper, for example, increase the resistivity from that of an undissociated 
dislocation by at least an order of magnitude. 
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The Direct Observation of Antiphase Boundaries in the 
Fe,Al Superlattice 


By M. J. Marcrnxowski and N. Brownt 


Edgar C. Bain Laboratory for Fundamental Research, United States 
Steel Corporation, Research Center, Monroeville, Pennsylvania 
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Two distinct types of antiphase boundaries have been observed in thin 
foils of the ordered Fe,Al alloy prepared from the bulk material 
by electrochemical thinning, using transmission electron microscopy 
techniques. These boundaries are associated with the two types of 
ordering possible in this alloy. The first ordered arrangement is that 
which is stable between 560°c and 800°C, and which can be retained 
at room temperature by rapid quenching. This particular superlattice 
is an imperfect B2 type, in that one sub-lattice is occupied entirely by 
iron atoms, while the other one contains a random distribution of equal 
numbers of iron and aluminium atoms. The antiphase boundary 
configuration associated with this ordered arrangement is shown in the 
micrograph of fig. 1t, where the antiphase boundaries appear as wavy 
lines which are light or dark depending on the curvature of the foil. 
This particular domain geometry was obtained by annealing a Fe,Al 
sample for 1 hour at 600°C and then quenching. In accordance with 
what one would anticipate in a superlattice with only two distinct. 
sub-lattices, the arrangement of antiphase domains is such that one type 
of domain is surrounded entirely by a domain of the other kind. Further- 
more, unlike the AuCu, superlattice (Marcinkowski and Fisher 1960), 
the antiphase boundaries show no noticeable tendency to lie on any 
particular crystallographic plane, and this has been attributed to the 
small difference in antiphase boundary energy between the various 
planes in this particular superlattice. 

Below 560°c, the imperfect B2 type Fe,Al superlattice undergoes a. 
transformation to the more perfect DO, type lattice. The iron and 
aluminium atoms, which are located originally at random on one of the 
sub-lattices above 560°c, order in such a manner that the aluminium 
atoms avoid being second-nearest neighbours. This lower temperature 
ordering process results in the formation of a second set of domains 
within the already existing domains formed above 560°c. Such a domain 
configuration is shown by the micrograph in fig. 2. The specimen was 
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first annealed for 1 hour at 600°c to develop the B2 type antiphase 
domain configuration and then slowly cooled to 250°C at a rate of 
3-58°c/hr to develop the DO, type antiphase domain arrangement. 
It is not always apparent from fig. 2 what type of antiphase boundary 
is associated with a particular ordered configuration. However, close 
examination of several antiphase boundaries such as that indicated 
by the arrow at A, shows that it is probably of the DO, type since it 
terminates abruptly on the continuous B2 type antiphase boundary 
shown by the arrow at B. The difference between these two types of 
antiphase boundary can be shown by more refined methods using dark 
field techniques and will be discussed in a future paper. Tle DO, type 
antiphase boundaries in fig. 2, similar to the B2 type, again show no 
preference for any particular crystallographic plane, because there is 
a small difference in antiphase boundary energy among the crystal 
planes in this structure. 

Thus far, consideration has been given to those antiphase boundaries 
in the Fe,Al superlattice formed by thermal diffusion. The micrograph 
of fig. 3, on the other hand, shows a high density of antiphase boundary 
ribbons, generated on the slip plane by ordinary dislocations, in an alloy 
possessing an ordered structure similar to that described in fig. 1. Unlike 
the superlattice dislocations observed in the AuCu, superlattice 
(Marcinkowski et al. 1960), which are able to move through the lattice 
with essentially no net creation of disorder, the dislocations present in 
the Fe,Al alloy are found to move as ordinary }a, (111) type dislocations. 
In fig. 3 the paths of the dislocations as delineated by the slip-produced 
antiphase boundaries, run generally from left to right, but the direction 
of any one particular ribbon is quite irregular. This has been observed 
in practically all of the alloys examined, and is postulated to arise from 
the fact that most of these dislocations are of pure screw type, which are 
able to move on any plane contained within the {111) zone; the 
particular plane at a given point being determined by the direction of the 
maximum resolved shear stress at that point. Because the slip-produced 
antiphase boundaries have a relatively low energy and because the 
dislocations slip easily from one plane to another, it is not expected that 
superlattice dislocations should be observed in this particular alloy. 

Finally, both the thermally- and slip-produced antiphase boundaries 
in the FeAl superlattice are observed only when the foil is suitably 
oriented for diffraction by a strong superlattice reflection, because the 
diffracted waves associated with these particular reflections undergo a 
change in phase angle « in the region of the antiphase boundary. For 
the present Fe,Al type superlattices, this phase angle has been found 
to be either +7 or +7/2, depending on the particular combination of 
superlattice reflection and antiphase boundary type. In addition, the 
extinction distances associated with the superlattice reflections are on 
the order of 2000 A, which in most cases results in the elimination of fringe 
contrast at the antiphase boundaries, so that they appear as solid light 
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or dark lines with respect to the domains. These rather large extinction 
distances also lead to very critical orientations at' which antiphase 
boundary contrast can be observed, e.g. within 0-5° of the exact Bragg 
angle. The details of the results mentioned in this very brief note will 
be published at a later date in two separate papers. 
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Thermal Expansion at Low Temperatures 
II. Electronic Component in Metals 


By G. K. Waits 
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SomE years ago Mikura (1941) showed theoretically that the electron gas 
in a metal should make a contribution £, to the thermal expansion and 
that this would be related to the electronic specific heat C, and the bulk 
modulus K as follows: 


B.=yC/KV 


where V is the atomic volume and y, is a numerical constant. This 
contribution is of course additional to the usual term f, arising from the 
anharmonicity of the crystal lattice: 


By=y 0 /KV 


where C,, is the lattice specific heat and y, is the Gruneisen constant. 
Visvanathan (1951) and Varley (1956) each arrived independently at a 
similar conclusion regarding the existence of the electronic component. 
In the more general treatment Varley showed that 
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where n(e,) is the total density of states per unit volume at the Fermi 
energy «, and J is the number of electrons per unit volume of crystal 
in the partially filled bands. For the single-band free electron case, y, 
has a value %. 

For a hypothetical metal having 


V~10 cm’, C,~10°7' J/mole deg, K~10 dyn/cm?, 


a linear expansion term «, would be given by 
3a,=y,x 10-9 7, 
i.e. a,=0°22x 10-* T per °c 


and would be comparable in magnitude with the lattice term «, at 
temperatures below 6/50. 
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In an earlier paper (White 1960) it is indicated that modern techniques 
for comparing small capacitances of the three terminal type are sufficiently 
sensitive to allow length changes of less than 10~-* em to be detected; 
these techniques make possible the determination of thermal expansion 
at these low temperatures. A more detailed paper concerning the method 
has now been published (White 1961 a) and considerable data has now 
been compiled on the linear expansivity 61/l) between 1-5° and 25°K 
of Cu, Fe, Pd, Cr and Al. Some preliminary results for copper and iron 
were included in the first paper, those for iron indicating the presence of a 
term «=A7', presumably electronic in origin. In all of these elements 
the data obtained below about 10°k may be analysed to give an 


expansivity of the form 
lj =AT* + BT 


from which are deduced values of a, 6 in the expression 
a=al+bT?. 


The terms in 7' and 7" are respectively identified with the linear com- 
ponents of thermal expansion «, and «, and also yield values for y, 
and y, using available data for the electronic heat capacity (review by 
Keesom and Pearlman 1955, also Phillips 1959 (Al) and Rayne and 
Kemp 1956 (Cr)) and elastic constants (review by Hearmon 1956 and 
Hughes and Maurette 1956 (Fe), Rayne 1960 (Pd)). 

The purpose of this communication is chiefly to present the values of 
a, and y, so obtained, but values for the lattice parameter of Gruneisen, 
y,, are also included (table). Except in the case of copper, values given 
for the lattice components «,, y, are still somewhat uncertain. This is 
because the values of «, for Pd, Fe, Al, Cr up to 10° or 12°K are usually 
much smaller than «, and/or smaller than « for Cu relative to which these 
measurements have been made. For calibration purposes the « for 
copper was determined both relative to beryllium, BeO and ruby and 
absolutely in a specially constructed cell. More closely defined values 
of «, will be obtained shortly when detailed analysis of existing results 
between 12 and 25°K are completed and some further absolute measure- 
ments have been made. : 

Concerning the values for y, given in the table, certain facts may be 
noted: 


(a) For Cu, the value of 0-7 is not very different from the free-electron 
value. 


(6) For Pd, Al, Fe values are in the region of +2 suggesting that the 
volume dependence of the density of states is appreciable and positive 
(see Varley loc. cit.). In the case of Al measurements by Gross and Olsen 
(1960) of the change in critical field with pressure suggests a much larger 
positive value but Olsen (private communication) points out that the 
value calculated depends rather critically on the form of the critical 
field curve assumed. 
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(c) For chromium large negative values occur. Varley (loc. cit.) 
has argued that such negative values would occur where the density of 
states n(<, V) increases sharply with energy near the Fermi energy but 
there is only a weak dependence of n(e, V) upon volume. And alterna- 
tively a density-of-states curve sharply decreasing with energy might 


Experimental data for linear thermal expansion. All samples were 
vacuum annealed excepting Cr3 and Be. (Abreviations are as 
follows: A.S.R. for 99-999, pure sample from American Smelting 
and Refining Company, New York; G.D.M. for 99-9°% sample from 
Garrett, Davidson and Matthey, Sydney; B.I.S.R.A. for 99-97% 
sample from British Iron and Steel Research Association, Sheffield; 
A.R.L. for 99-98% ductile samples from Aeronautics Research 
Laboratory, Melbourne; A.A.E.C. for beryllium from Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission, Sydney.) 
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be associated with sufficiently large and negative values of the volume 
dependence term. There is an added interest in this large negative 
coefficient for chromium and its probable sensitivity to band structure 
because of the anomaly near 38°c, above which the expansion coefficient. 
increases markedly (for example review by Edwards, Nish and Wain 1959, 
and more recent data of White 1961 b). 

(d) A value of «, and y, for Be is included in the table arising from an. 
intercomparison of the expansivities of Cu relative to Be and Cu relative 
to BeO. 
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Stored Energy and Flow Stress in Deformed Metals 
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and M. H. Lorerro 
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THE relation between the stored energy and the flow stress for a cold- 
worked metal is of interest in relation to theories of work hardening. For 
the model suggested by Friedel (1955) and Seeger et al. (1957), in which 
the flow stress of a work hardened metal arises from long-range stresses 
associated with piled-up groups of dislocations, Bailey and Hirsch (1960) 
have calculated the energy stored in silver from flow-stress meagsure- 
ments and compared the results with experimental values. They 
found that the calculated stored energy was nearly an order of magnitude 
greater than the experimental value and thus concluded that the theory 
of flow stress involving piled-up groups could be dismissed, for the case 
of polycrystalline silver, on the basis of measurements of stored energy 
and flow stress, without recourse to the results of electron transmission 
microscopy. This conclusion is also taken as valid for Au, Cu, Al and Ni 
since no pile-ups are observed in transmission studies on thin foils (Hirsch 
1958). However, Bailey and Hirsch consider that long-range stresses 
may be important in «a-brass and stainless steel where pile-ups have been 
observed (Hirsch 1958, Whelan ef al. 1957, Whelan 1959). The purpose 
of this letter is not to argue the merits of various theories of work hardening, 
but to point out that theories involving piled-up groups cannot be dis- 
missed on the basis of measurements of stored energy and flow stress 
alone. 
Bailey and Hirsch use the expression 


By = == ,tn (=) eh anecads Solat Aah) 


for calculating the stored energy from the flow stress where H, is the 
stored energy per unit volume, 7, is the temperature independent part 
of the flow stress, R the radius of the volume over which the stress field 
extends and r, the core radius of a dislocation. Equation (1) was obtained 


by combining the expression 
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-due to Seeger et al. (1957), where N, is the density of piled-up groups, 


with the expression 
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Equation (3) implies that the stored energy per unit volume is essentially 
the energy of 2, isolated dislocations of Burgers vector nb, the factor 2 
taking account of edge and screw dislocations. It is considered. that this 
gives an incorrect estimate, involving as it does an outer cut-off radius R 
which should not appear if there is overall equality of dislocations of 
opposite signs. 

The stored energy associated with a model involving piled-up groups 
of dislocations, taking into account the interaction between groups, has 
been more accurately calculated by Stroh (1953). This calculation remains. 
valid irrespective of whether the closest groups arise from the same source 
or not, with a factor near unity to correct for orientation effects, and can 
therefore be used to calculate the stored energy for the distribution of 
groups envisaged by Seeger and Friedel. From Stroh’s eqns. (10) and 
(12) it follows that 


n, = WbeG2N¢ {i SaKelr Lb 1) 4aK rer , 24 
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where 2L is the distance between nearest groups of piled-up dislocations. 
Thus eqn. (2) becomes 

_ Gbn 
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Taking r)= 2b and K =1 and combining (4) and (5) the expression relating 
the stored energy to the flow stress becomes 


Qrr 2 1, Sar 
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Using eqn. (6), taking 7, as half the applied stress (Bailey and Hirsch 
1960) and n=25 (Seeger ef al. 1957) reasonable agreement is obtained 
between values of stored energy calculated from measurements of flow 
stress and experimental values for aluminium, copper, nickel and «-brass. 
as indicated in the table. A value of the energy stored in silver recalculated 
from the measurements of Bailey and Hirsch using eqn. (6) is also included 
in the table and shows the same agreement. The result is very insensitive 
to the value chosen for n. In contrast to the results of Bailey and Hirsch 
all calculated values of the stored energy are close to the experimental 
values and the agreement is as good as can be expected considering the 
uncertainty in the estimate of 7,. It is of interest that the agreement is. 
equally good for those metals (aluminium, copper, nickel and silver), 
for which no pile-ups have been observed in electron transmission studies, 
as for «-brass where pile-ups have been observed. 

The agreement between the experimental and calculated values of 
stored energy indicates that theories of hardening involving piled-up. 
groups of dislocations of the type considered by Friedel and Seeger cannot. 
be dismissed on the basis of measurements of flow stress and stored energy 
alone. However, it should be emphasized that this agreement should not, 
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be taken as proof of the correctness of such theories, which other evidence 
may well show to be based on incorrect models. 

Bailey and Hirsch did not detect any significant differences in the 
distribution and density of dislocations for thin foils of silver before and 
after a recovery treatment which liberated approximately half of the 
stored energy in their bulk specimens. The liberation of such a large 
proportion of the total stored energy during the recovery treatment is 
very similar to the results obtained with nickel (Clarebrough et al. 1955, 
1956) where approximately 70% of the total energy stored is released 
before recrystallization. This large evolution of energy is associated with a 
large increase in density and a decrease in resistivity and only a small 
proportion of these changes in properties can be attributed to the 
annealing of vacancies. The remainder of the energy released and changes 


Comparison of calculated and measured values of stored energy 


Flow stress Stored energy cal/g atom 
kg/mm? 
Calculated Measured 
Aluminium 75°% compression 6-1 2-6 327 
Copper 70° compression 19-0 12-0 12-1f 
Nickel 70° compression 34-5 18-4 11-88 
a-brass 60° tension 22-5 14-4 12-2]| 
Silver 43° tension 11-6 9-6 Sete ah || 


+ Clarebrough, Hargreaves and Loretto (unpublished work). 

{ Clarebrough, Hargreaves and Loretto (1958). 

§ Clarebrough, Hargreaves, Loretto and West (1960). (The energy shown 
refers to the energy evolved during recrystallization.) 

|| Clarebrough, Hargreaves and Loretto (1960). (The energy shown refers 
to the energy evolved during recovery and recrystallization.) 

{ Bailey and Hirsch (1960). 


in other properties are ascribed to the removal of dislocations from 
within the particles, rearrangement of dislocations and the annihilation of 
dislocations of opposite sign in the boundary regions. This is in accord 
with the conclusions on the nature of recovery in general of Gay et al. 
(1954), although these were not based on measurements on nickel. 
Thus the failure to detect any significant differences in the distribution 
and density of dislocations in the transmission studies may be due to loss 
of the dislocations within the particles during thinning down, since the 
thickness of the foils is small compared to the size of the particles and 
the inability to detect changes in the boundary regions where the dislo- 
cation density is high and very difficult to estimate with any precision 
(Bailey and Hirsch 1960). 
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Iv was reported by some workers (for example, Smallman and Westmacott 
1957) that the density of stacking faults introduced by cold-working in 
face-centred cubic solid solutions increased with increasing content of 
solute atoms, and reached a maximum at the solubility limit of the 
solution. This fact may be interpreted from the point of view that solute 
atoms concentrate in the faulted layers, and prevent the movement of the 
stacking faults at room temperature. In fact, Suzuki (1952) has pointed 
out that in a face-centred cubic solid solution the state of thermodynamic 
equilibrium in the faulted layers will be different from that of the matrix, 
altering the concentration of solute atoms in the faulted layers. If this 
concept is valid, a small angle scattering due to the inhomogeneity of the 
structure should be observed. Recently, a weak small angle scattering 
was actually observed (Nakazima 1959, 1960) in specimens of copper-— 
aluminium alloys with aluminium of 12°% or more; and it was seen that 
in the case of copper-18°% aluminium the scattering was little observable 
after annealing at above 200°C and that these phenomena corresponded 
to the recovery of asymmetrical line shape as will be mentioned later. 
Recently, extending the Paterson theory (1952) to the case of segregation 
of solute atoms around stacking faults, Willis (1959) showed that the 
principal effect of the segregation was to make the reflections asymmetrical ; 
that is, the change in the diffraction patterns caused by solute concentration 
in deformation faults gives rise to weak diffuse streaks between reflections, 
in the columns having H,— H,=3M, and to asymmetry in the remaining 
reflections, where H, and H, are the indices corresponding to the hexagonal 
indices, and MV an integer. In the case of H,—H,=3M the combined 
effects of faulting and segregation on the powder patterns makes this 
component sharp and undisplaced, whereas in the case of H, -H,=3M +1 
it is broadened asymmetrically and displaced to higher or lower Bragg | 
angles. Therefore the effect of the segregation may be detected from the 
line profiles of powder diffraction lines. . 

The present experiment was carried out to calculate the segregation of 
solute atoms with copper—aluminium alloys by using the theory proposed 
by Willis. The alloys of various compositions were pulverized at room 
temperature by using a stamp and a ball mill. The x-ray diffraction was 
taken with an XRD-5 Geiger counter diffractometer made by General 
Electric Co., using Cu-Ko radiation. The x-ray tube was used at 
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25kv,15ma. Anickel filter of about 10 4 in thickness was inserted, and the 
observation of the counts was made at every 0-01° by handling. Time 
required for 1000 counts was adopted. Measurements of the profile, and 
the peak shift of (111) and (200) were made. To correct for instrumental 
broadening from an observed line broadening Stokes method (1948) was 
used, and the position of the centre of gravity of diffraction profile was 
determined graphically. 

As the result of the analysis the stacking-fault probability « and the 
shift of the centre of gravity A(2@),, in the case of copper-18-3% aluminium 
were 0-08 and 0-05°, respectively. Using these results the factor f relating 
to the segregation of solute atoms on deformation stacking faults was 
calculated from the equation proposed by Willis, and as the result 8B ~ — 0-06 
was obtained. On the other hand the concentration of solute atoms in 
stacking faults is calculable by the theory of Suzuki. In the case of 
copper-18-3°% aluminium the solute concentration C, at room temperature 
was 0:33. The segregation factor 8 can be determined from the value of 
C, and Cy as shown by 


WEES pa foul = Cy) +f gia 
fi fou(1 —Co) + farGo 


From this equation f in the present case was found to be —0-10. It will 
be seen that the results from the x-ray analysis is in agreement qualitatively 
with the result deduced from Suzuki's theory. From these results it is 
concluded that in the case of copper-18-3%, aluminium the average 
scattering powers of the atoms in the two kinds of layer are different by 
about 6° owing to cold-working, and this is explained as caused by the 
segregation of solute atoms on deformation stacking faults. A more 
detailed investigation on the temperature.of the segregation of solute 
atoms is desirable. The full report will be given before long. 
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Etched alum. x 65. 


Natural diamond. x 375. 
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Etched alum. x 48. 


Fig. 6 


Etched alum. x 130. 
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Antiphase boundaries associated with the B2 type superlattice formed 
in the Fe,Al alloy. 
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Antiphase boundaries associated with the DO, type superlattice 
formed in the Fe,Al alloy. 


Fig. 3 


Antiphase boundaries generated by the motion of ordinary dislocations 
in the FeAl alloy possessing a B2 type ordered lattice. 


